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" ' ■ '" N. 

In the history of British industry, it would be difficult to find 
an instance in which any trade has exhibited such rapid 
development, or has attained such colossal proportions, or has 
shown so much elasticity, as the cotton manufacture. Whatever 
views may be entertained as to the social effects of machinery and 
its bearings upon the general interests of the community, there 
can be no doubt that it has revolutionised the system of labour, 
and, wherever it prevails, has made obsolete some of the most 
ancient and venerable occupations, when the skilful *' did spin 
with their hands," and the wise made diligent use of the distaff. 
The simple and rude appliances of former days, though still to be 
found in Eastern countries, where progress and civilisation are 
almost unknown, have long been superseded in these Western 
regions by the marvellous inventions of modern times. Our 
familiarity with these inventions is apt to lead us to overlook 
their extraordinary character and importance. Not only have we 
cheaper fabrics as the consequence, but " things of beauty" which 
will remain " a joy for ever," more finished productions, more 
elaborate styles of manufacture, more varied means of cultivating 
and gratifying the taste, more brilliancy, greater elegance and 
variety, new colours and designs — all of which attest the triumphs 
of inventive genius. The achievements of Watt and Arkwright, of 



Kay and Crompton, of Hargreaves and Cartwright, by reducing 
the cost of our manufacturing processes, and contributing to the 
production of more perfect an4 cheaper fabrics, have as a 
necessary consequence led to their more extensive use. High 
prices and small consumption, low pirices and large consumption,, 
have invariably been found m juxtaposition, as the cost is 
augmented the demand declines, but reduce the 6ne and the* 
other increases. The history of the cotton manufacture carries 
us back to a very remote period of antiquity, aiid, so far as can 
be ascertained, India would seem to have been its birthplace. 
Herodotus, the father of histpry, writing 445 years before the 
Christian era, tells us that "the wild trees bear fleeces for their 
fruit, surpassing those of the sheep in beauty and excellence, and 
that the inhabitants clothe themselves in cloths made there- 
from." To such a degree of perfection did they carry this branch 
of industry, that they have never been equalled in some of the. 
fabrics, which have attained a world-wide celebrity. The Dacca, 
muslin still remains unrivalled, and other descriptions of goods^ 
surpass to this day any that have been produced elsewhere, either 
by hand or machinery. Even the kind for which Manchester i§, 
famous bears a name which indicates its Indian origin, and 
Calicut has supplied the designation of our English calico. But 
the history of our cotton manufacture, though a subject of special, 
interest, is one which we cannot attempt to trace. The 
mechanical inventions, which, after the introduction of the 
"spinning jenny" by Richard Hargreaves, in 1767, were brought 
into operation, speedily led to so wonderful a development of the 
cotton trade, that it soon became a necessity not only to seek 
new markets for our manufactures, but also more abundant 
supplies of the raw material required to produce them. The 
average annual import of raw cotton, from 1771 to 177 S, was 
4,764,589 lbs., or nearly 12,000 bales of 400 lbs. each ; but from 
1796 to 1800 it had increased to the amount annually of 
37,350,276 lbs., or about 93,376 bales of the same capacity. At 
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this period the; West Indies appear to havfe become the best and 
largest source of supply, and prices seem to have ganged from 
2od. to 3od. per lb., though in 1799 the average price of West 
India and Berbice cotton was as high as 3 yd. per lb. Until the 
-coipmencement of the present century, America contributed but 
a very insignificant portion of the cotton consumed. , It is related 
that "in 1784 an American ship which had imported eight bags 
of cotton into Liverpool was seized on the plea that so much 
cotton could not be the produce of the United States." The 
im|)orts from this source continued to be small up to the end of 
the century, in 1790 Europe received 81 bags, in 179 1 the exports 
of potton firom the United States were 189,316 lbs., but in 1794 
they amounted to 1,601,700 lbs., and by the year 1800 they 
had increased to nearly 18,000,000 lbs. At the close of 
the war in 1815, when the prospects of foreign trade began to 
brighten and to lead to an increased demand, the production of 
'Cotton in America received a fresh impetus, and the subsequent 
prepress became rapid and continuous. The lead then taken by 
the Southern States was steadily maintained for nearly half a 
century, all competitors were soon distanced, and a virtual 
monopoly was eventually established. Increased production 
^brought with it lower prices, and cotton worth 2 2d. per lb. two 
years before fell in 18 19 to is., and subsequently in 1848 to 4|d. 
pet lb. The supply and pices were necessarily subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations ; and though, during the ten years imme- 
diately preceding the American civil war, the growth of cotton in 
In4ia was largely increased, the Southern States continued to 
maintain the ascendancy, until in i860 something! like 85 per 
cenjt. of the quantity consumed by our manufacturers [iwas derived 
from this one source. The following tables exhibit jithe imports 
and consumption during the periods specifie^, botl^; before and 
.sin^e th^ American war :— r ji 
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This dependence upon one main source of supply often became 
a cause of uneasiness. A failure in the crop was sure to occasion 
much embarrassment and difficulty to our manufacturers and the 
thousands of industrious workpeople employed by them. An 
insurrection of the slave population of the Southern States, or any 
interruption of friendly relations between the American Govern- 
ment and our own, must obviously be attended with disastrous 
consequences — with much suffering and loss — to all connected 
with the cotton trade. It was said more than once, on the other 
sid^ of the Atlantic, that England would not venture to take any 
copse of action which would involve the loss of the American 
supply of cotton, and throw more than two millions of people out 
of employment. Then, again, there was the. hateful system of 
slavery, so repugnant to the best feelings of our nature, always 
associated with the production of American cotton, and a longing 
dosire ever increasing in intensity was cherished to provide the 
ray material for our mills, without inflicting the cruelty and 
oppression to which we could never be insensible. The danger 
whiich existed in consequence of this dependence upon America 
for cotton, and the causes which might at any time cut off 
the supply, were clearly apprehended by thoughtful minds, and 
oftjen became the subject of anxious consideration. On the 
i9|th of January, 1850, a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce was held, for the purpose of " considering whether 
an^ course was open whereby an enlarged commercial intercourse 
with India could be promoted, and especially an increased supply 
of 'cotton obtained," and the first resolution adopted was to the 
effect "that, the fact of the continued dependence of the great 
industry of this district for the supply of its raw material, mainly 
frqm a single source, calls for the serious consideration of all who 
3x6 interested in the security and prosperity of the cotton trade.*' 
It iSeemed iijicredible that Lancashire manufacturers should be at 
ea?e when their great industry might at any moment be paralysed 
orjost owing to a dapricious reason, or some social pr political 
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convulsion, and the consequent failure of the single country on 
which they were relying to furnish the raw material required to 
keep their mills in operation. Yet so it was, and notwithstanding 
ever increasing misgivings on the part of many, general apathy 
reigned supreme. We shall always find cotton in Liverpool as 
long as we are able to buy it ; demand will be sure to bring the 
supply was the common argument, but a far different conclusion 
has since been enforced, and the bitter experiences of the cotton 
famine show the sagacity and forethought of those who could not 
feel at ease whilst exposed to the terrible calamity which appeared 
to them to be ever looming in the distance. 

The formation at length of the Cotton Supply Association in 
1857 was the practical embodiment of the increasing uneasiness 
apd anxiety produced by this almost exclusive dependence upon 
America. The importance of such an organisation, for the 
specific purpose of opening up and developing other sources of 
cotton supply having forced itself upon public attention, the work 
w^ at once zealously undertaken by the Council and Executive 
Committee, to whom the task was entrusted, and who have now, for 
fourteen years, earnestly endeavoured to promote the object desired. 
The first aim of the Association was t o obtain as full and rehable 
information as possible respecting the extent and capabilities of 
cotton cultivation in every countrjr where it c^uld be^rown. In 
prosecuting this inquiry, the co-operation of Her Majesty's consuls 
resident in these countries was readily afforded, and, by the 
direction of the Foreign Office, they not only furnished valuable 
information, but expressed their willingness to undertake the 
distribution of seed, and, by their influence and appeals, to 
contribute as far as possible to an extended growth of cotton in 
tiieir respective districts. Investigation and inquiry speedily 
dempnstrated that cotton can be grown over almost the whole of 
the J intertropical and many of the temperate portions of the 
globe^ Within, our pwn territories,, and under the dominion of 
t]^<e Brijtish crown, nothing but energy, skill, and capital seemed 
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to be required to produce all the cotton that we could consume. 
Much as the efforts of the Association contributed to mitigate the 
calamity when it came, it is impossible to doubt that, had^ tha:e 
been a hearty, generous, and universal co-operation x>n the part 
of all whose interests were involved in its success, the few years 
which elapsed between its formation and the breaking out of the 
American civil war might have sufficed to secure to a very large 
extent immunity from the sufferings and losses which ensued. 
But the work fell upon a few, and the many stood aloof, and even 
ridiculed the solicitude and fears entertained. Nevertheless, the 
Association began its labours, which it has steadily prosecuted, 
until the period seems now to be approaching when the work 
initiated may be left to the operation of Qrdinary causes. The 
extinction of slavery in the United States, the successful 
Organisation of a system of free labour, the rapid resuscitation and 
increase of cotton production, the remunerative character of this 
branch of industry in India, Turkey, Egjrpt, Brazil, and other 
countries, and the prospect of a steady range of prices, seem to 
make this a fitting time for bringing the special work of the 
Association to an early conclusion. In retracing its history, we 
are naturally led to India, the first and principal field of its 
exertions. 



INDIA.— Chapter I. 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

Here it was confidently expected a successful rival to America 
would be found, which would produce supplies of cotton which 
might eventually render us independent of the caprices or con- 
vulsions which had so often occasioned alarm. Here the cotton 
plant had been naturalised for ages, whilst the soil and climate 
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were found tor be well suited to its cultivation,- The zealous and 
intelligent co-operation of the Government and members of the 
Civil Service, the Indian press and merchants, was with the 
fullest confidence anticipated, and, as the great market for our 
manufactures, there were vast mutual interests evidently involved. 
India had long beeit the largest cotton-producing country in the 
World) ai^d though cjomparatively little effort had been made to 
improve the staple, ithe possibility of producing a better quality 
was suffit:iently derjionstrated, and there seemed no reason, to 
doubt thit it would brove th^ land of promise, and fully realise 
our hop^s. The great difficulty encountered in every other 
country— i-the scarcitJjr of labour — was iwiknown in India, where a 
larg^ agricultural population exists to supply the kind of labour 
most requisite and iseful in cotton cultivation. It was manifestly 
necessary at the outlet to secure the co-operation and assistance 
of Government, without which it would be vain to expect that any 
measures could be . efficiendy carri^ out or prove successful. 
The last: acquisition had bten made to the British Empire in 
India by the annexation of Oudh in 1856, and the double 
government by the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
was theii about to terminate. TJius this immense territory, 
stretching over 2g( degrees of longitude and 25 degrees of 
latitude, icomprismg an area four-fold that of Great Britain, 
Ireland, -and France united, rich in resources, and densely 
populate<^, was placed under the administration of a Secretary of 
State, with a council of fifteen members. The mutiny — the 
proximate cause of the changes which had taken place in its 
government — directed special attention to India, upon which it 
was fondly hoped a pew and brighter era was about to dawn, and 
that the condition and requirements of this great dependency of 
the British crown would enlist the genius and talents of our 
foremost • statesmen and members of Parliament. With this 
convictioji, and full of hope, tlie Associ^ion began its efforts to 
extend trie growth ot cotton in India, with the assurance that the 
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mutual benefit of both countries would thereby be promoted. 
That this was no exaggerated expectation is manifest from the 
following table, showing the area, population, and land revenue 
of India : — 



Province. 



British Provinces. 

Bengal regulation districts 

, , non-regulation districts . . . 

N.W. Provinces regulation dis- 1 

tricts J 

„ ,, non-regulation I 

distncts ... J 

Madras 

Bombay regulation districts 

„ Sind cultivated districts 
,, ,, desert 

Punjab non-regulation districts.. 

Oudh ditto 

Central Provinces ditto 

Burmah ditto 

Berar ditto 

Coorg ditto ..., > 

Total British territories 

Native States. 
Under Government of India : — 

Mysore 

Hyderabad 

Rajpootana 

Central India 

Under Government of — 

Madras • 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N. W. Provinces 

Punjab, in British territory ... 
,, „ Cashmere.. 

Central Provinces 

Total Native States 

Grand total area and popu- 
lation of India 



Area in Square Miles. Population. Revenue. 



122,000 
123,000 



64,000 
19,000 



63,000 
15,000 
39,000 



31.000 

95,000 

123,000 

77,000 



43.000 
6o,coo 



245,000 



83,000 
124,000 



117,000 
102,000 
23,000 
83,000 
80,000 
17,000 
2,000 



876,000 



326,000 

21,000 

60,000 

46,000 

6,000 



103.000 
33,000 



595.000 



ij47i,ooo 



38,500,000 



30.000,000 
26,500,000 



12,500,000 
17,600,000 
8,000,000 
8,000000 
2,400,000 
2,200,000 
100,000 



3.838,000 



3,994,000 
4,376,000 



2,944,OOQ 

1,877.000 
1,033,000 

571,000 
283000 

493000 

21,000 



145,800,000 



3,500,000 

10,500,000 

8,500,000 

7,900,000 

1,750000 

4.500,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 

3,550,000 

3,000,000 
1,100,000 



46,200,000 



192,000,000 



19,452,000 
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Between the years 1788 and 1850, numerous attempts had 
been made by the direction of the East India Company to 
improve the culture of cotton in India, under the supervision of 
botanists, collectors, and American planters. The object of these 
experiments was for the most part to introduce and acclimatise 
exotic varieties ; Bourbon, New Orleans, Upland Georgia, Sea 
Island, Pemambuco, Egyptian were tried, but with little per- 
manent success. Dr. Forbes Royle, no mean authority, in 
reviewing these experiments, declines to regard them as at all 
conclusive. He observes : " VVe know too little of the details 
and particular results which were obtained to be able to rank 
them among successful investigations, or as partial or complete 
failures." He remarks, also : " How seldom any attempts are 
made, or reasons given, to explain the causes of failure. The 
same course is followed, the same faults are committed, the same 
results are obtained and continue to be announced as new, though 
we have had them on record for a series of years." 

These experiments, however, were not wholly fruitless, as was 
proved by the various arrivals of cotton resulting from them, 
amounting to several thousand bales, which were noticed by the 
local papers of the day, and which attracted the special attention 
of spinners and others. The Manchester Guardian of January 
23rd, 1850, reports that " 5,025 bales of cotton of improved 
quality, the produce of the field culture of poor Indians, had been 
received, in addition to 1,000 bales of cotton grown by Indian 
ryots from American seed then in the market, besides another 
S,ooo bales, or a larger quantity of this improved cotton, which 
had been previously brought into Manchester by merchants 
or spinners who had given orders.'* Such results were not 
unreasonably regarded as proofs that some districts of India, at 
least, were capable of producing good and useful cotton, which 
would not suffer on a comparison with that grown in the United 
States. Moreover, the successful attempt of Mr. A. N. Shaw, 
aided by his assistants and two Americto planters, to intro- 
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dute the cultivation of JN^ Orleans: cotton /iat6j thevittj^jort- 
ant districts of Dhai^ar, in i the Southern Mabratta country, 
abundantly shows that all experiments with exotic seeds have not 
been failures. In' this part of India the acclimatised American 
cotton continues to be extensively cultivated, both to the 
advantage of the ryots, and, upon the whole, to the satisfaction 
of those who use it, though there has been frequent occasion to 
complain of the way in which it is cleaned and prepared for 
market. This district ; seems specially suited to its growth, 
receiving, as at does, the benefit of both monsoons, whilst the 
climate is modified by its elevation above the Ghauts, so that the 
American plant is not only found to be more productive than the 
indigenous, but the cotton maintains a higher market value. 
Though Mr. Shaw has had but scant justice done to him, and 
seems to have been ungenerously treated by the Government of 
In^diaj'the success of his labours, as well as the benefits arising 
therefrom to the district of which he had charge, cannot be con- 
troverted. In 1842, the year in which Mr. Shaw began his 
experiments, ?7 acres only were planted with New Orleans seed, 
but in 1847 the area sown with this seed had increased to 20,502 
acres ; and, after many vicissitudes, and in spite of considerable 
Opposition and even an adverse opinion in Bombay as to the 
quality and value of this cotton, it continue^ to grow in the esti* 
mation of English spinners, and to be so much in demand that, 
although, as before remarked, it has never had full justice done 
to it as regards its preparation for market, yet its cultivation has 
so increased that, last year, no less than 425,098 acres were sown 
with exotic, and only 222,115 acres with indigenous seed, in the 
Dharwar district. 

One of the preliminary and eariiest eflforts of the Associati(m 
was to obtain better roads and increased facilities for the trans 
port and shipment of Indian cotton. The most wretched means 
of transit were found to exist ever3rwha:e, utteriy unworthy of 
the name of rdad^ which, as a ssrsterh, had then no existence in. 
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India. They were mere tracks marked out by bullocks' feet, 
without bridges and rendered impassable by the nullahs after 
rain. So long as such roads only existed, it was vain to expect 
an extended cultivation of cotton for export. Not only are better 
roads indispensable to the prosperity of India, to the education 
and civilisation of the natives, but also for the prevention 
or mitigation of famine, the ravages of which still con- 
tinue to be of so frightful a character. It is notorious that, 
whilst scarcity and distress are experienced, and people die of 
hunger by hundreds and thousands in one district, there may be 
a superabundance of food at no great distance, which cannot be 
made available, owing to the absence of means of communication. 
The want of good roads has long been a crying evil, and to the 
shame of the East India Company and the Government con- 
tinues to be so to the present day. In order to provide what was 
most urgently needed — ^roads, bridges, piers, harbours, canals, and 
means of irrigation, a proposal was submitted to Government 
and the East India Company, in 1857, to raise and apply a sum 
of four millions annually, for five years, in such public works 
as a board appointed for the purpose might consider necessary, 
for the development of the industry and commerce of India. It 
was the year of the mutiny, and though the Court of Directors 
expressed their *'full concurrence in the views taken by the 
Association of the vast importance of the objects which it was 
desured to promote," there was a sufficient reason furnished by 
the unfortunate occurrences in India for the indefinite postpone- 
ment of all action, and nothing consequently was done. More- 
over, this, with a few rare exceptions, has been almost the uniform 
treatment of subsequent applications of the same kind by those 
entrusted with the management of Indian affairs, and it has 
frequently been necessary to record with shame and r^et that 
our own Government, which it was natural to expect would be 
most ready to help, has been more obdurate to the appeals made 
to it than other Governments usually considered less enlightened 
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and more difficult to influence. In addition to the proposal to 
raise the before mentioned loan, it was recommended to provide 
without delay certain works that were urgently needed to *' increase 
the quantity, to improve the quality, and to reduce the cost of 
cotton exported from India to this country" by an estimated 
outlay of £286,000. The only reply obtained was an assurance 
that the value of the recommendations w^s fully appreciated, and 
that due consideration should be given to them. 

The vast agricultural resources and capabilities of India have 
never been questioned. The most casual observer in passing 
through the country cannot fail to be struck by the rich luxuriance 
ever and anon presented ; the park-like appearance of some dis- 
tricts, with their magnificent trees, strikes the traveller with surprise, 
whilst the abundant crops raised by the most meagre kind of 
husbandry exhibit the results and evidence of great agricultural 
opulence. That a soil so prolific should not be made more available 
at first sight appears incredible, and is always matter of astonish^ 
ment. There seems no reason to doubt that a country which yields 
so abundantly under its present wretched mod^ of cultivation, 
would, if differently treated, become still more productive. We 
cease, however, to a great extent to wonder that it should be in 
its present backward condition when we consider the character- 
istics of the people with habits stereotyped, and an exceedingly 
limited range of desires, shut out from intercourse with others 
whose activity and example might tend to awaken their dormant 
energies, cherishing a nervous and instinctive dread of change, 
and able with the slight exertion which comports with their 
natural indolence to provide the simple food and scanty clothing 
which they need. Innovation has no attraction to them, and the 
motives which would lead us to have recourse to improvements 
exert but little influence upon them. In the absence, too, of 
roads giving ready access to markets, any surplus produce would 
be lost, and to increase the supply of any article would be useless, 
unless at the same time facilities of transport were provided. The 
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most pressing necessities of Indian agriculture were therefore 
obviously good roads and ready means of transport, increased 
facilities of irrigatiop, and improved methods of cultivation. 

The subject of land-tenure occupied the earnest attention of the 
Association at an early period, and many conflicting opinions 
were entertained respecting it, but the conclusion soon adopted 
was that it did not interpose any serious obstacle to an extended 
cultivation of cotton, and many of the views at first formed upon 
this question became modified by further enquiry and investiga- 
tion. The general tenure known as Ryotwarree, under which 
land is held direct from Government subject to the payment of 
the land tax, or, in other words, rent, ensures to the holders 
proprietory rights of which they cannot be deprived as long as 
the assessment is paid, and the full benefit of all improvements 
made by them is inahenably secured. Security of tenure is thus 
afforded to the ryot, who, though at liberty to relinquish his 
holding whenever it seems to his advantage to do so, can never 
be dispossessed, and at his death it devolves upon his heir. The 
rate of assessment, too, is so low, that sub-letting at a higher 
rate is a common and profitable practice. The utilisation of 
waste lands was also a subject which engaged much attention,, 
firom its apparent relation to a larger production of cotton in 
India, and some of the opinions once entertained on this subject 
have been considerably changed. That every facility for the 
acquisition of such waste lands and their cultivation ought to be 
afforded is unquestionable, and the regulations of Lord Canning's 
Government, which were vetoed by Sir Charles Wood, seemed 
well calculated to encourage the reclamation and settlement 
of such lands. Indeed, during the short period they were in 
force, thousands of acres were applied for, because a certain and 
indefeasible title could be obtained. Previously purchasers of land 
from Government had to meet any claim that might afterwards at 
any period be raised, and consequently very few purchasers could 
be found. The policy adopted with respect to the sale q( waste 
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lands, however indefensible, can scarcely be said to have had 
much effect upon the production of cotton. Another measure 
which was intended to promote an improved growth of cotton 
failed also to obtain the sanction of Sir Charles Wood. The 
Madras Government had, in 1862, authorised the offer to a few 
intelligent natives, to be selected by the collectors, of a remission 
of assessment ioxfive years on such portions of land, not exceed- 
ing thirty acres in any case, as they were willing to devote to 
experiments for the improvement of indigenous cotton, due care 
being taken to ascertain that the terms of the agreement were 
satisfactorily fulfilled. Such a concession, though thus restricted, 
and only temporary, and never to be made unless the collector 
should deem it likely to answer^the desired object, was too much . 
to expect even in so great an emergency as the cotton famine, 
and it was therefore ordered to be withdrawn. These attempts at 
cotton improvement and extension in India seem to have been 
strangely regarded in many quarters as an injury rather than a 
benefit to the country, and it was the misfortune of the 
Association at the outset to have to fight its way through much 
indifference and even opposition. Never certainly was any 
Government so chary of its sympathy and assistance as that 
which with Sir Charles Wood as Secretary of State for India was 
entrusted with the functions of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. Unfortunately, the old leaven was still left to 
work, and the new Indian Council was largely composed of the 
members of the old Court of Directors, and has continued so ever 
since. Whilst on the one hand the natural immobihty of the 
natives of India has ever presented a formidable obstacle to 
progress, on the other hand not less formidable has been the 
acquired immobility of the antiquated members of the Indian 
Council, and the conviction produced by a lengthened acquaint- 
ance with the proceedings of this venerable body is that until the 
translation of some portion of it shall permit the introduction of 
younger and more enterprising men to the seats now occupied, 
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no great or rapid development of the vast capabilities of our 
great Eastern empire can be expected. There is reason for much 
regret and lamentation that such vast interests should thus be 
jeopardised, and that the administration of Indian afiairs should 
still be so largely in the hands of men who for the most part 
have long since ceased to have any personal acquaintance with 
the country, and two-thirds of whom are fast approaching, or 
have already passed, the septuagenary period of life. Our hopes 
of India must often be dashed, until its Government is committed 
to men untrammelled by the traditions of the old East India- 
Company. 



INDIA.— Chapter II. 

PROGRAMME OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF COTTON CULTIVATION. 

One of the earliest measures adopted and continued from year 
to year was to send out exotic seed, principally American and 
Egyptian, in order to test fully and extensively whether such 
could be cultivated more successfully and profitably than the 
indigenous. Indian cotton, when other kinds were plentiful, was 
notoriously held in slight estimation; its exceedingly dirty and 
adulterated condition not only placed it at a great disadvantage, 
but the shortness of its staple, as compared with American, 
caused it to be regarded with disfavour, so that " Surats " became 
a bye-word and a* term of reproach. If, then, this inferior 
description of cotton could be superseded by one of a better 
quality, which would be readily accepted, not only in the absence 
of abundant American supplies, but in competition with them, a 
most important object would evidently be obtained. The 
successful cultivation of New Orleans cotton in Dharwar, and 
the fact that it was readily taken by consumers as a substitute for 
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ordinary American, and was worth from 30 to 40 per cent, more 
than other kinds of Indian cotton, seemed to suggest the 
expediency of introducing exotic seed into other districts. In 
1838 ten experienced planters were procured from the Southern 
rStates of America, and sent to different parts of the Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal presidencies, for the purpose of estabhshing 
the cultivation of New Orleans cotton. They were furnished 
with seed, gins, ploughs, and hoes, and about 1 840-1 began 
operations, three in the Bombay presidency— chiefly at Broach, 
three in Madras — at Tinnivelly, and afterwards at Coimbatore, 
and the remaining four sent to Bengal were stationed in the Doab 
and Bundlecund. With varying results they continued their 
efforts, until it became manifest that no permanent and beneficial 
results were likely to be obtained. Besides the natural difficulties 
encountered, much opposition from the natives was also 
-experienced, which was overcome in Dharwar, the one great 
instance of success, by the personal influence of the collector and 
his assistants. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general failure of these experi- 
ments, which has been sometimes unjustly attributed to an 
intention on the part of these American planters to render them 
mnsuccessful, there was still a firm conviction entertained that 
the speediest and surest way to the improvement of Indian cotton 
was by the extensive use of exotic seed. Accordingly, large 
quantities were sent to India by the Association, and distributed 
in different directions, caareful and long-continued experiments 
were made, failure after failure was accounted for by special 
causes, until at length the conclusion has become almost 
universal, that, with but few exceptions, little or no permanent 
advantage can be expected from these attempts, and that the 
improvement of the indigenous cotton is the work which demands 
and will most reward exertion. The means by which this might 
be effected were anidously considered, and results show that the 
right course has been adopted. By a careful selection of seed, 
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better methods of cultivation, including deep ploughing, the use 
of fertilisers with irrigation, and by allowing the plants adequate 
space, it has been found practicable to obtain a larger quantity of 
colton from the same area, and of a better quality. In order to 
demonstrate this, and to induce the ryots to have recourse to the 
same measures, not only was the co-operation of the collectors 
sought, but also the employment of well-qualified special officers 
as cotton commissioners, aided by skilled European gardeners, 
who should be entrusted with the experiments at model farms 
established in different localities, where the plans recommended 
could be seen in operation, and their success be ascertained. The 
practical directions prepared by Major Trevor Clarke have been 
found to be of great service in promoting a careful selection of 
seed, and every yearns experience shows the increasing importance 
of this measure. It is acted upon by the best agriculturists in 
every country, the well-known '* pedigree" wheat indicates its 
value, and in the Southern States it is receiving special attention. 
We are informed that " the seed gatherers go on in advance of 
the pickers, and carefully pick out the largest and finest seeds. 
The yield from seeds thus obtained is said to be at least twenty* 
five per cent, more than from seed gathered and preserved on the 
old plan, and the cotton is better, and sells for about fifteen per 
cent, more." The establishment of seed gardens is therefore 
likely to be of the greatest utility in improving the indigenous 
cotton of India. To promote better methods of cultivation, 
English ploughs were sent to different districts, and wherever, 
either by their use, or an improved native plough, the soil has 
been turned up to a greater depth, larger crops have been 
obtained. Though it has often been asserted that the agricultural 
operations of the ryot are the best that could be adopted in his 
circumstances, it is manifestly absurd to conclude that whilst in 
other countries the tiller of the soil has been gradually learning 
and reaping a corresponding benefit, perfection has been readied 
in India ages ago, and that no change is there required. 
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1 
The means adopted by the Association for proving the utility of 
new methods, and the vast benefits to be derived from fertilisers and 
irrigation, are producing an effect, and will unquestionably prove 
of lasting advantage to future generations of Eastern agriculturists. 
At length, in 1863, in compliance with the repeated solicita- 
tion of the Association, the first cotton commissioner was 
appointed for the Bombay presidency, "with instructions to 
devote his exclusive attention to questions regarding the improve- 
ment and extension of the cultivation of cotton, and the invention 
and manufacture of cotton cleaning machinery ; " and he ■ was 
directed not *' to restrict his operations to any particular part of 
the presidency, but to visit any part of the area whence our 
supplies of cotton are drawn in which he thinks a favourable field 
for his inquiries is likely to be found." In this appointment 
there was a distinct recognition of the fact that *' the Dharwar New 
Orleans is the only new variety as yet successfully introduced as 
an acknowledged staple of native agriculture," the growth of 
which it was thought might probably be much extended. Two 
years after this appointment, a valuable suggestion of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale led to the selection of an experienced gardener, 
who was placed in charge of cotton experiments, and directed to 
use all practicable means to promote an improved cultivation. In 
the following year, upon a renewed application to Government, 
aaother cotton commissioner was appointed for the Berars and 
the Central Provinces, and at the same time it was earnestly 
recommended that the collectors or district officers should be 
specially instructed to make attempts similar to those which had 
been so successful in Khandeish. In that important district, 
cotton of a very inferior quality only had been previously grown, 
which was chiefly used to adulterate Berar and Guzerat cotton, 
but by the introduction of fresh seed from Berar, under the 
immediate supervision of the collector and his assistants, this 
worthless description was entirely superseded, greatly to the 
enrichment of the ryots, and the change is officially described as 
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" nothing short of a peaceful social revolution among the inhabit- 
ants, alike beneficial to themselves and the State.'* The efforts 
of the two cotton commissioners have been supplemented by the 
labours of a staff of trained gardeners sent from Kcw, one of 
whom, stationed in Dharwar, has loo acres under experimental 
cultivation at Koosegul, 50 acres at Nowlgoond, and 48 acres at 
Bunkapoor j others have been estabhshed at Broach, Veerum- 
gaum, Sheagaum, Oomrawuttee, Wurdah in the' Hingunghat 
country; and at Boolandshuhur in the North-Western Provinces, 
with seed farms of considerable extent, some being upwards of 
100 acres each, under their management. These have been 
placed as much as] possible in the vicinity of cotton markets* 
so that the ryots frequenting them may have the opportunity 
of inspecting the experiments, and of obtaining supplies of 
seed. ■ In addition to these, the Governor of Bombay has an 
experimental farm at Sind, and one of 520 acres has been 
established in Khandeish, under the special supervision of Mr. 
Ashbumer, the collector. Upon this farm the out-turn of cotton 
per acre has been raised from 60 or 70 lbs. to 180 lbs. per acre, 
and that by the use only of such means as any native cultivator 
could employ. These seed gardens and model farms have 
proved a great success ; they have become schools of agriculture,, 
and been the means of introducing improved products of various 
kinds, as well as better modes of husbandry, so that their 
multiplication is to be earnestly desired. Mr.^H. Rivett-Camac, 
cotton commissioner, is at the present time asking for six more 
gardeners. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Ashbumer's efforts to 
improve the cultivation of cotton in Khandeish suggested the 
expediency of making the services of the collectors or district 
officers generally available, instead of organising or extending a 
special cotton department. A cotton commissioner can only 
succeed when he possesses the confidence and support of the 
collector, or, in other words, when he is invested with his 
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influence and authority, and must always experience difficulty 
when left to work independently. The collectors, on the other 
hand, are all powerful in their several districts, and must 
evidently be the best able to promote any improvements or 
changes that may be desirable, and most likely to secure the 
assent of the ryots to any measures they may recommend. It has 
therefore been proposed to Government thus to make use of the 
services of the collectors, to give them such competent assistants 
as they may require, to place the gardeners under their control, to 
authorise them to train a number of intelligent native agriculturists 
at the seed gardens and model farms for the purpose of giving 
advice and assistance to the ryots generally, so that thus the 
adoption of all useful and practicable means may be secured. 
This proposal, which has been favourably received by Government 
officials in India, including the cotton commissioner in .the 
Central Provinces, and His Excellency the Viceroy, has been 
partially adopted with great success in the Berars, as well as in 
the case of recent effi)rts at Boolundshuhur in the north- 
west, and it is hoped that it will become general. In connection 
with the suggestion to make use of the services of the collectors 
for the purpose of increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the cotton grown in their several districts, it was pro- 
posed that in the Punjab, Sind, Guzerat, Hingunghat, Berar, and 
t^e South Mahratta country, as well as in the cotton districts 
of Madras and Bengal, Government should place under the care 
of the local officers, in each instance, a plot of land of ten or ■ 
twenty acres, for experiments with exotic and selected indigenous 
seed, and various kinds of majiure which had been successfully 
used in America, so that improved methods of culture, the use of 
implements and machinery for economising labour, might be 
brought under the notice of the ryots. The Association at the 
same time offered, if this request were conceded, to appropriate 
the sum of Xioo in each case to be expended on the experiments, 
in addition to the outlay by Government. This proposal led to 
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an increased number of model faxms, and a further employment 
of European gardeners. With a view to promote the object con- 
templated in this recommendation, the Association procured and 
sent out a quantity of artificial manure to be tried in various 
districts. Though it arrived out too late to be used as originally 
intended, and the results have only been partially ascertained, 
there can be no doubt that the employment of fertilisers, as in 
America, would secure larger crops of all kinds. The possibility 
of providing such fertilisers, at a cost within the reach of the 
cultivators, has been a subject of anxious consideration ; and in 
several conferences with Dr. Hewlett, the health officer of 
Bombay, a plan was discussed and prepared for utiHsing the 
night-soil and sewage, not only of that city, but of the towns and 
large villages of India, generally. That plan is still waiting the 
test of experiment, and if it can be made to succeed, the 
advantages, both as to the increased fertility of the soil, and the 
improved sanitary condition of the people, would be incalculable. 
Other means of fertilisation might be found by making use of the 
surplus cotton seed, which is much used for this purpose in the 
Southern States ; and now that the importance of the subject is 
understood and recognised, some means will doubtless be found 
of attaining the object desired. 

The establishment of a Department of Agriculture, which has 
also for years been strongly recommended, is understood to have 
been sanctioned by Government, and likely soon to be in operation. 
It is confidently anticipated that ' such a department will not only 
be beneficial as regards cotton, but other Indian products, and 
if wisely and skilfully administered, it cannot fail to be of 
immense service to the general agriculture of the country. Its 
estabhshment was always looked upon by the Association as the 
complement of the proposal to employ cotton commissioners, and 
to enlist the aid of the collectors. The Bombay Oazette, in 1867, 
referring to **the improvements in cotton cultivation in the 
Southern Mahratta country by the agency of the Association, and 
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the surprising results obtained in various districts of the 
Presidency, and especially in Khandeish during the previous 
season, which prove incontestably that, if the ryots are really 
assisted in carrying out improvements in agriculture, they can 
readily understand the personal advantages which will follow,**" 
observes : " Surely the cotton department is drifting into 
an agricultural department, and we are glad to find it so. Why 
should not Government extend its functions and increase its 
establishment, acknowledging it to be what it is fast becoming — 
an important Government institution for improving the agri- 
cultural produce of the country ? It would be of far greater 
advantage to establish such a department (which might to a 
certain extent be made responsible for the food-supply of the 
people, while it would work in close harmony with the irrigation 
department) than it would be to scatter lacs of rupees about, 
during seasons of famine, in vainly endeavouring to feed millions 
of people whose food-supply had been permitted to become 
diminished by causes which might have been prevented." If this 
anticipation should be realised, India will owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude to the Association for the ultimate results of labours 
which have not always been appreciated and commended. 

From its commencement, the Association has recognised the 
great importance of an efficient public works department, and haa 
laboured unceasingly to provide better roads, railways, bridges, 
piers, docks, and an?ple means of irrigation. This has been 
prominently put forward in every interview with Government and 
Indian officials. As already stated, a proposal was made in 1857 
to raise and apply four millions annually for five years for such 
public works as were necessary, and in July, 1869, at a conference 
of members of Parliament and others convened in London by 
the Association, when the intention of Government had been 
announced *' to undertake the extension of the railway system as 
well as other public works of a remunerative character in India,'' 
it was resolved to recommend that ten millions a year should be 
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Taised for a limited period, to be expended for the agricultural 
development of the country. Through the active exertions of 
the cotton department, and the zealous co-operation of the present 
Viceroy, two short but much-needed railways, to expedite the 
conveyance of cotton and other products, have been autho- 
rised, one to Khamgaum, already in operation, and the other to 
Oomrawuttee, now in course of construction. The Hingunghat- 
Chandah Railway will reach an important cotton district, whilst 
the Indore and Hyderabad lines, now being surveyed, as well as 
a light railway to Chutteesgurh, will be most useful for the transport 
of all kinds of produce. Sanction was obtained for an extension 
of the railway from Ahmedabad to Veerumgaum and Wudwan, 
and for the construction of a line from Carwar into the Dharwar 
district, but either from the chronic state of embarrassment of 
Indian finances, or some other cause, neither of these under- 
takings has yet been commenced. Amongst the most pressing 
agricultural requirements of India, beyond all question are works 
of irrigation. The faciUties which exist for their construction, the 
examples presented by the numerous tanks or artificial lakes of 
different sizes formed in times past, before the English rule was 
established in India, and which have since been allowed to fall 
to decay, the natural slopes of the country, suggesting easy 
means of irrigation, and the readiness with which embankments 
may be thrown across the outlets of the valleys, and water thus 
stored for distribution, the comparatively small expenditure 
required for sinking wells in all directions, coupled with the 
recurrence of the dreadfiil famines to which India at intervals has 
always been liable, invest schemes. of irrigation with extreme 
importance, and make it a matter of surprise that they should 
be neglected. Private companies have been encouraged in the 
attempt to supply what is so urgently wanted, the most prominent 
of which are the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, and the 
East India Irrigation Company, but it seems the proper province 
of Government to undertake the task, from an enlightened 
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solicitude for the improvement of the comitiy and the welfare of 
the people. The Association has accordingly never failed to 
enforce this obligation with special earnestness^ and to remonstrate 
against the delays and procrastination occasioned by the frequent 
professional contests .of engineers, and a somewhat absurd 
eagerness for large and magnificent projects. The little pro- 
gress which has been made in providing the means of irrigation 
has, nevertheless, been of the highest importance to the agri- 
culture of India. In connection with this subject, honourable 
mention must be made of the zealous labours of Sir Arthur 
Cotton, who, both in conjunction with the Association and other- 
wise, has, by his extensive knowledge and engineering experience, 
made praiseworthy exertions to provide the much-needed means 
of irrigation, as well as of navigation. It is much to be deplored 
that so large an expenditure of effort has not been productive of 
greater results. 

Amongst the various measiu*es adopted for the encouragement 
of cotton cultivation, the holding of exhibitions in different 
districts has been of considerable utility. Two of these deserve 
special notice — the one held at Akola in the Berars, and the other 
at Broach in Guzerat, at both of which medals and money prizes 
were offered by the Association, and awarded for the best 
samples of cotton of whatever variety, and wherever grown in 
India. The specimens exhibited at Akola were afterwards 
removed for further exhibition at Bombay. The Broach exhibi- 
tion was held at the close of the year 1868, when machinery, 
agricultural implements, and many useful articles, as well as 
cotton, attracted the attention of the numerous visitors from all 
parts of Guzerat and other districts. Broach cotton has acquired 
a high character, and it was expected that the exhibition would 
contribute to maintain and increase its reputation. One of the 
incidental results of the labours of the Association was the for- 
mation of the Manchester Cotton Company, which there was 
good reason to expect would prove of essential service in pro- 
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moting an improved growth of cotton in India, llnidesire tad 
often been expressed, even by members of the Government, 
to see companies investing their money for the improvement of 
India, and the development of its resources. The Madras 
Irrigation Company was thus encouraged to hope that the con- 
struction of irrigation and other works of pressing necessity in 
the province of Orissa would meet with the countenance and 
support of the Indian Government, but the hope often proved to 
be delusive, through the failure of promises expressed or implied. 
It was so, too, with the Manchester Cotton Company. No 
project appeared at the outset more promising, the immediate 
object proposed being to purchase, clean, and ship to this 
country cotton of superior quality, sustained by a capital of 
;^ 1 00,000, afterwards raised to a million sterling^ with the premise 
of such encouragement and aid as Government could afford, 
whilst, besides the direct object, it was intended to bring into use 
the best modes of cultivation and the best machinery. The 
chief field of the Company's operations was Dharwar, and the 
intended port of shipment for cotton Sedashegur, n£>w known as 
Carwar, between which and Dharwar a road had to be made. 
At the port it was proposed to construct two breakwaters, to 
enclose the harbour, to erect one or two lighthouses at the 
entrance, a landing and shipping pier, workshops, docks, custom 
house, cranes, wharves, &c., which works were promised by 
Government. The then Secretary of State for India, Sir Charles 
Wood, wrote to the Association, expressing his "pleasure in 
learning that a company, already formed in Manchester, is 
preparing to establish agencies in Dharwar, for the purchase, 
cleaning, and packing of cotton, and for its shipment direct from 
Sedashegur to Liverpool." He moreover stated at the same 
time *'that roads, to connect Sedashegur with the district of 
Dharwar, were being made over the Singawurry and Kyga ghats. 
Also that orders had been issued for the construction of a landing 
and shipping pier in the port of Sedashegur, which was expected 
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to be ready by the time the roads are finished." Nothing could 
be more explicit than the assurances from Government, which 
encouraged the Company to proceed with its operations, and 
shortly after the receipt of this letter, on the 14th of September, 
i860, at a meeting specially convened .for the purpose, the Com- 
pany was inaugurated ; and at a large meeting held four months 
afterwards, just before the fall of Fort Sumter, when the American 
crisis had increased the alarm respecting the supply of cotton,^ it 
was resolved to increase the capital of the Company, and to 
prosecute its objects with renewed vigour. A Government 
officer. Dr. Forbes, now cotton commissioner, and previously in 
charge of the Dharwar gin factory, and well acquainted with the 
district, reported, in a letter addressed to the directors of the 
Company, that " a better harbour than it (Sedashegur) offers, with 
easy access to such cotton fields as those of the Southern 
Mahratta country, cannot be shown upon the map of India ; and 
besides the fact that by no other means can the valuable cotton 
produce of these districts be obtained so cheaply and expe- 
ditiously as by this channel. It can be shown that of all the 
projects now under consideration for increasing our colonial 
exports of cotton from India and elsewhere, there is not one 
capable of being realised with such immediate results. There 
are at present, within the direct scope of this harbour, one million 
acres of cotton under cultivation ; and the reports of the revenue 
survey state that only one-third of the land suitable for its produc- 
tion is at present applied to that purpose. The produce of every 
additional acre would be solely raised for export, as from that 
which is already grown sufficient is retained for internal 
consumption. From recent letters received, I have reason to 
believe that the Government road leading to the cotton fields will 
be opened for traffic by the end of this year (viz., i86i); and, if 
the harbour is made available, your Company will be in a 
position to commence operations upon the crop of 1862. I feel 
convinced that, during the first year of your experience, your 
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agents will see for themselves the immense ultimate benefit of 
such a line. On the small map herewith sent, I have shaded the 
districts which can be dealt with as soon as the road under con- 
struction by Government shall have been completed, but the 
radius would be very greatly extended if railway conveyance were 
made available. What I have now stated I think fairly warrants 
the conclusion that, whilst this project which you are about to 
make the commencement of your operations in India, neither 
interferes with nor interrupts any of the other important under- 
takings (all most desirable in forwarding the great object in 
view), it may fairly challenge comparison with any other scheme 
that has been propounded during the whole period of this crisis — 
first, as regards the fair prospect it holds forth of profitable 
returns for invested capital ; and, secondly, as regards presenting 
a field for more immediate and extensive operations, at a com- 
paratively cheap outlay in preliminary preparations. In conclu- 
sion, I have above stated that the enterprise proposed to you, 
which will provide for effectually tapping the rich cotton 
country within a radius of, say at first, loo miles of Dharwar, 
challenges comparison with any other plan as yet suggested for 
furnishing your market with an immediate supply of cotton. But 
I will go further, and boldly state that there is no other scheme 
that will stand comparison with it, more especially in as far as 
railways 'are concerned, from which so much is anticipated.'^ 
Seldom has an enterprise been launched under more favourable 
auspices, but at an early period difficulties and impediments 
never anticipated were encountered, and an acrimonious con- 
troversy soon arose between the Company and the Government, 
owing to the failure of the latter to fulfil its promises. Upon 
the faith of these promises, cotton cleaning machinery and 
presses were sent out, and a large expenditure was incurred, 
involving a heavy loss to the Company, whose operations were 
impeded for want of means to land the machinery, and a road to 
convey it into the district. Though nearly ten years have since 
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elapsed, the road is still unfinished, and is still so incomplete as to 
be rendered impassable after the rains. The ultimate result, conse- 
quently, was the inability of the Comp^any to carry out its scheme, 
and the abandonment of an undertaking which seemed likely 
to be of great benefit, by affording increased facilities for 
cleaning, pressing, and forwarding the cotton . grown in 
Dharwar. Thus in little more than two years from the forma- 
tion of the Company, and after repeated efforts to surmount the 
difficulties with which it was encompassed, it became manifest 
that the object for which it was originated must be relinquished, 
and the expenditure incurred be sacrificed. The project has 
since been taken up by private enterprise ; the premises and 
machinery upon which ;^ 70,000 had been expended, were pur- 
chased by a mercantile house for about ;^ 17,000, so that the 
only satisfaction the Company has in its misfortunes is that of 
knowing that the plans ihitiated have not been wholly in vain, 
and that the wisdom of their inception has been demonstrated 
by the success of those who have since taken them in hand. 

Whilst seeking by any and every means to develop the cotton- 
growing capabilities of the different districts in the Bombay 
presidency, as well as of the Central Provinces and the Berars, 
the Association was not less anxious to make the resources of the 
Southern provinces in the Madras presidency available. The 
appointment of a cotton commissioner was repeatedly urged upon 
the attention of Government, and a virtual promise was obtained 
from Sir Stafford Northcote in 1867, when in office as Secretary of 
State for India, that the request preferred should be granted. 
Dr. Wight, well known in Manchester for his exertions to improve 
Indian cotton, stated in 1846 that "the four Southern provinces 
of the peninsula — Coimbatore, Salem, Madura, and Tinnivelly — 
all cotton-growing districts, include an area of above 28,500 square 
miles, 4,000 of which might, nay would, be annually under cotton 
in the event of a riise in the price of only 07ie farthing a pound in 
the local markets. These 4,000 square miles— a mere fraction of 
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India — would, at the rate of loo lbs. per acre of clean cotton, 
produce 256,000,000 of pounds, more than half the quantity- 
required for home consumption by the English manufacturers, 
and that without in the slightest degree interfering with the pro- 
duction of food for their inhabitants." Besides these districts 
producing what is known as Southern^ and, sometimes, as 
Tinnivelly cotton, there are the districts to the north and 
west of Madras, such as Nellore, Guntoor, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
and Bellar}'^, the produce of which, under the name of 
Western cotton, is well known. Considerable efforts have 
at various times been made to improve and extend the 
growth of cotton in Madras, evidence of which may still 
be found in the records of the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, if such have been preserved, and in the patient and 
protracted labours of Dr. Wight, which are detailed at spme 
length by Dr. Forbes Royle in his interesting work on the 
Culture of Cotton in India; but the results have been com- 
paratively insignificant, for the want of such special means as of 
late years have been in operation in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and the Berars, under the direction of the cotton com- 
missioners and the collectors. The disadvantages to which the 
presidency has thus been subjected seem to have been the 
occasion of a formal application to the two cotton <!:ommissioners — 
Dr. Forbes and Mr. Rivett-Camac— which was made hy the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce in 1869 for advice as to the best 
means to be adopted for ** encouraging the growth and improving 
the quality of cotton." In 1861 the Madras Government had 
declined to adopt a proposal made by the Chamber, which was r'^ 
intended to promote better communications between cotton- 
producing districts and the ports of shipment, and to be the 
means of improving the quality and increasing the quantity of 
the staple. In doing this, it was stated that " the direct interpo- 
sition of Government, in operations purely agricultural and 
^ mercantile, was beginning to prove prejudicial alike to the 
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producer and merchant;" and, further, that "the most politic 
course for Government to pursue is to restrict their operations to 
the improvement of communications, and leave the increased 
production of any particular article to be brought about by the 
natural stimulus of enhanced demand and greater profit." It ^s 
impossible to doubt that if, instead of this " neutral position,'^ 
Government had sanctioned the employment, as the Associations 
recommended, of a cotton commissioner in Madras, and the 
adoption of the same measures which have proved successful 
elsewhere, the production of cotton in the southern part of India, 
would have been much greater, and of a better quality than at 
present. ' It is to be hoped that something may yet be done, and 
that speedily, to repair the loss which has been experienced 
through past neglect. 

As regards Bengal, the North Western provinces, and the 
Punjab, it will be seen from the memorials which will be 
found in the appendix, that repeated attempts have been made 
to bring into operation the same measures which have been 
successfully employed in the other cotton growing districts of 
India, Numerous experiments in cotton cultivation were made 
from time to time, under the direction of the East India Com- 
pany, by some of the American planters, and by the Agricultural 
Society of India, but these were fitful, and of litde real benefit. 
Recently, however, the services of the cotton commissioner for 
the Central Provinces and the Berars have been called into» 
requisition, and there is reason to hope that systematic attempts, 
will now be made to extend the cultivation of cotton in these: 
parts of India. There is much room for improvement, and 
judicious labour in this direction will not be expended in vain. 
In all the measures which the Association has promoted, regard 
has been had not only to the urgent exigencies of times of 
scarcity, and the speediest means of meeting them, but also to- 
the general progress and welfare of India. The great object 
sought was to obtain agricultural commissioners, and eventually 
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•an agricultural department, for the purpose, no doubt, of pro- 
curing first of all larger supplies of cotton, but at the same time 
with the fullest conviction that the means adopted would, by 
increasing the fertility of the soil, ensure better crops of every 
description, whilst improved methods of agriculture, and addi- 
tional facilities of communication, could not fail to be still more 
.widely beneficial. 



INDIA.— Chapter IIL 

REALISED AND PROSPECTIVE RESULTS. 

It has been said by cynical critics, that if the English were 
-driven out of India, there would be but few lasting benefits left 
behind them to attest the beneficent character of the British 
rule, and to secure the lasting gratitude of the people for the 
■advantages conferred^ Should there be a similar depreciation of 
the labours of the Association, as most probably there will be in 
>some quarters, it is certain, si par v a licet componere magnay that the 
verdict of posterity in both cases will be far diff'erent. The 
results already accomplished are patent even to casual observers 
iiot hoodwinked by prejudice, but the causes put in operation 
will continue to be gradually productive of still greater effects, 
which it will take years fully to disclose. It is readily admitted 
^that, apart from the direct exertions of any organised body, the 
•extraordinary demand for Indian cotton J occasioned by the 
.sudden collapse of the American supply, would necessarily give 
.an impetus to improvements calculated to increase the production 
and facilitate the transport of a commodity so much in request, 
. and that the beneficial effects of such improvements would long 
• continue after the exciting cause had ceased. But apart from and 
beyond all this, the labours of the Association have been of 
-essential service, not only in expediting and augmenting the 
. supply of cotton from India, greatly to the relief of the difficulty 
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experienced during the cotton famine, but also in removing 
notorious abuses^ and in elevating the raw material furnished to 
our manufacturers by our great Eastern dependency to a higher 
rank in the Englisli market. 

The exertions made before the American war closed up- 
our great source of supply must not be forgotten. The 
Association began by urging a special^ demand upon Govern- 
ment for the construction of certain great works in India, which 
would materially assist the culture and exportation of cotton 
from that country; and for four years before the pressure 
of scarcity was felt, seed was widely distributed, and various 
efforts were made to obtain increased supplies. As was 
to be expected, but little could be accomplished in so short a 
time, especially as the suppression of the mutiny and the re-estab- 
lishment of order, as well as the inauguration of a new form of 
Government, were of too engrossing a character to allow of much 
attention to matta*s less urgent. Nevertheless, much preparatory 
work was done, and when the crisis came, the results were seen in 
gradually augmented imports of Indian cotton, as well as in the 
eagerness evinced to make use of means to extend the cultivation. 
In giving that eagerness a practical direction, the inquiries 
previously made, and the information collected, as well as the 
voluntary coadjutors who had been obtained in India, became of 
essential service. The primary aim of the Association was, in a 
word, nothing less than a complete revolution in the modes of 
cultivation and the means of transport which were found to exist 
in India. In prosecuting this object, it became necessary tO' 
expose glaring defects of Government, and the gross neglect of the 
most obvious measures required to make the abounding resources^ 
available for the benefit of the people and the supply of our 
wants. That the most execrable roads, if it be not a misnomer ta 
call them roads at ally should still be allowed in all directions to 
render communication nearly impossible, and prevent the plethora, 
of one district from relieving the famine of another near at hand„ 
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was surely not only reprehensible but criminal, whilst for want of 
irrigation, the deaths of thousands from time to time, and.with> 
lamentable frequency, proclaimed with trumpet voice the incom- 
petency of those who should have prevented the dire calamity. ^ 
Earnest and repeated efforts were made from the first to put an 
end to this disgraceful state of things, and though the little that 
has been done, in consequence of agitation and remonstrance, 
is of incalculable benefit, there is still much* more that 
requires to be done before the evil will be remedied. M 
nothing more had been done than to disturb the prevalent- 
apathy, to arouse the attention of Government as the great Indian* 
landlord to the capabilities of the country, and to show by what^ 
means they could "be made available, a most important result wa* 
accomplished, when the cotton famine set in and gave special 
emphasis to the appeals of the Association. At the outset it 
became necessary to discuss with Government questions of 
political economy, to meet the charge of being, for selfish 
purposes, unmindful of the principles of free trade, to examine 
the system of land tenure, and to point out . how this retarded 
improvement and progress in India. This agitation, and the 
results obtained, have been of great advantage to the ryots, who 
for the most part, if not in name, are now in reality freeholders, 
and are able to retain perpetual possession of their lands and 
the full benefit of all improvements. In pushing fonvard its 
measures, the Association was doubtless greatly assisted by the 
alarm and anxiety produced during the cotton famine, whilst the 
golden tide which spread over India made it manifest that 
success would not be less beneficial to the producer than to the 
consumer of the coveted staple. But the task, instead of being 
easy, as might have been supposed, became one of special diffi- 
culty, and in coping with and surmounting the difficulty a 
valuable service has been performed. The vis inerticB of Govern- 
ment and Government officials with a few noble exceptions, the 
delays' and procrastinations incident to departmental routine, the 
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want of co-operation on the part of the mercantile community 
'generally in India, and the rabid hostility often encountered from 
•the press of that country, accompanied with the fiercest invectiyp, 
anade it no easy task to get any measures which emanated from 
Manchester fairly examined and honestly tried. Nevertheless, the, 
Association held on its way, and laboured steadily to obtain 
larger and better supplies of Indian cotton, and what has been 
the result 1 Can we place more' dependence on India to-day 
than we could when the Association began its work ? If an 
Alabama grievance or any other cause should again cut off our 
American supplies, could we now turn with more confidence and 
liope to India for help than, we did at the outbreak of the civil 
war ? If, as we believe, a reply in the affirmative must be given, 
the labour expended as regards ourselves has not been in vain. 
That there has been a great improvement in the quaUty of East 
Indian cotton during the last fourteen years is admitted by all 
competent judges ; it is declared to be fully ////>/y per cent, 
better than it was twenty years ago, and for some time the best 
tlescriptions hav^ commanded prices but little below those of 
American in the English market. The supply has , increased 
threefold during the last ten years, and as there seems no reason 
why it should not be still further increased, our manufacturers 
have a greater degree of security than they otherwise would have, 
and 'will be exposed to less inconvenience should the imports 
from other quarters be at any time diminished. 

If we may consider that India is fairly opened up as a cotton 
producing country, that the right measures for its development, 
the result of previous experiments, are now clearly understood, 
and that the work auspiciously begun will advance by its own 
momentum, the Association may not unreasonably lay claim to 
the gratitude of all who are in any degree benefited by an 
adequate supply of cotton. Its exertions, its persistent remon- 
strances and appeals, have largely contributed to the improvement 
now generally recognised in the quahty and condition of Indiaaj 
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cotton, and which, if continued, will make it always welcomed 
by our manufacturers. If, too, as is often asserted, the growth of 
cotton in America will cease to be remunerative should prices fall 
much below 8d. per lb., India will have no reason to fear the 
competition of the United States, and will have every inducement 
to extend the cultivation still further. It remains also to be seen 
what the North Western Provinces, the Punjab, Madras, and 
other parts of India, will be able to do when they obtain, as it is 
hoped they will speedily do, the services of special officers 
directed by an agricultural department, and the advantages of seed 
gardens, model farms, and skilled horticulturists. There is no 
•reason why, with proper care and due exertions, cotton equal to 
Hingunghat should not be produced in every district in India 
where the staple can be grown. The increased and improved 
supplies already obtained should be only the prelude to others 
still more abundant and satisfactory. 

As regards agi'icultural improvements, and theibenefits thereby 
conferred upon India through the efforts expended in this 
direction, these are sufficiently manifest to make anything more 
than a simple enumeration of them unnecessary. The measures 
originated by the Association, and which for some time have been 
partially in operation, have already done much, and will do still 
more, to increase the fertility of the soil, and insure larger 
crops of all kinds, with consequently greater profits to the culti- 
vators. The cotton commissioners, the superintendents of cotton 
experiments, the seed gardens and model farms, with the modes 
of culture there tested, and shown by repeated trials to be either 
useful or otherwise, the pedigree system of selection of seed for 
sowing, the use of fertilisers, irrigation, and other expedients, are 
all contributing to teach the ryots, and lo*show them how to 
'become better agriculturists. Their lands are thus made more pro- 
ductive, and they are gradually becoming more enriched thereby. 
That this is the case there is ample proof to be adduced, and 
facts in illustration which cannot be disputed. They^ are too 
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numerous to allow of anything more than a few specimens. Men 
of considerable experience having denied the possibility of 
improving the system of cotton cultivation pursued by the Indian 
ryot, alleging that it is better adapted to the peculiarities of the 
. country, its soil and climate, than any other, and that neither an 
increase of yield, nor an improvement of quality, can be looked 
for from a change, the question was brought to the test of 
experiment' in the Southern Mahratta countrj' in 1863, at 
ttie suggestion of Mr. John Fleming, and under the special 
supervision of Messrs. Robertson and Everitt. The details 
and results are given in a letter, signed John Fleming, 
in the Cotton Supply Reporter of January ist, 1864: — "The 
experiment was conducted on 33 acres of land, 22 of which 
were ploughed with an English plough, harrowed, manured, and 
drilled according to the English system. The 11 acres were 
ploughed and prepared precisely after the native fashion. The 
produce of the 22 acres was 387 maunds of 28 lbs. each ; and of 
the II acres 73 maunds, or 17^^^ maunds per acre as the produce 
of the 22, and 6} maunds per acre of the 11 acre field. The 
result would have been much more satisfactory, but unusually 
heavy rains prevailed throughout the Southern Mahratta country 
just at the time when cotton was ripening, and a very large 
number of the pods never ripened at all. The heavy rain took 
more effect on the produce of the small field, as the crop was 
more backward than that of the other. The kuppas of the 22 acres 
is of much finer quality in every way, and the experiment may be 
regarded as a very successful one. A good deal of earth has got 
mixed with the kuppas ; this was during the heavy rains, which 
washed the black soil up into the plants. Had we had time, we 
should liave beaten this earth out of it, but we were so pressed 
for time, to get it off before the roads were closed, owing to the 
lateness of the season, that we were obliged to send it forward 
as it was. There were some 30 maunds, in addition to the above, 
picked after the rest had gone, and this we sold at the current 
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rate,'viz., Rs. 3/4 per maund. We were offered a fancy price 
for this kuppas before it was packed, but of course declined any 
offers to purchase. For convenience in further referring to the 
fields by their produce, I shall distinguish them as English and 
Native. Apportioning the 30 maunds which Messrs. Robertson 
Bros.*" say were gathered after the despatch of the bulk of the- 
crop, between the two fields the English field yielded about 
411 maunds, or 11,508 lbs. of kuppas, and the native 79 maunds, 
or 2,212 lbs. The English kuppas yield i part of fibre to 2.27 
parts of seed, and the native kuppas i part of fibre to 2.71 parts 
of seed, or if per cent, in favour of the former. It thus appears 
that the English field has yielded 3,508 lbs. clean cotton, and the 
native 635 lbs., or at the rate of 159 lbs. per acre for the former, 
and 58 lbs. for the latter. Although the experiment was under 
taken to establish a physical fact, and no special injunction to 
economise was given, yet the cost of producing this cotton 
was a trifle less than 4d. per lb. More than one-fourth of this 
cost was for rent of land, and it must be borne in mind that 
an isolated small experiment of this kind, against which 
has to be xharged cost of implements, loss in re-sale of 
cattle, and many similar exceptional items, must be attended, 
with much greater expense than ordinary farming operations^ 
The seed used in this case was the ordinary native seed of the 
Southern Mahratta country, and was not specially selected. By 
carefully selecting seed, and continuing the system of selection for 
a series of years, an immense improvement in the quality of 
the indigenous varieties of cotton in India would result, and I 
would suggest that large experiments should be made in this line^ 
I cannot but regard the result of this experiment as most 
important,' and as indicating that we must look for an increased 
supply of cotton from India rather to the improvement of the 
cultivation than to its extension." 

This is not merely an isolated instance of the advantages 
resulting from improved and careful cultivation ; the experience 
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at all the model farms has been the same, and is gfadualljr 
producing its eflfect upon the ryots, who have the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the benefits which may thus be obtained. 
Mr. Shearer, in describing the results realised on the model 
farms under his superintendence in Dharvvar, observes that 
however striking they may be, and though made perfectly 
-apparent to the ryots, they will, it is feared, ** be slow in following 
any example, and the general introduction amongst them of a 
higher and more productive system of agriculture must of 
necessity be a work that time only will effect." The advantages 
are nevertheless indisputable, the ryot sees that deeper ploughing 
is practicable by the English plough, but " it would only be the 
pressure of a necessity, which he does not feel, that would force 
him to deviate so far from the practice of his forefathers as to 
stand between the stilts, and use both his hands in ploughing." 
Upon the model farm in Khandeish of 530 acres, the larger 
returns obtained by improved methods of cultivation and the use 
of means which the natives themselves can easily employ will 
^gradually, if it be slowly, overcome prejudice and secure the 
adoption of measures which are found beneficial. In the last 
report of the Bombay Cotton Department, instances are given of 
a yield amounting to an average of 94 lbs. per acre, and in a few 
cases it is stated to have reached 140 lbs., and even 150 lbs» 
per acre. On some of the model farms, and where fertilisers had 
been used, from 180 to 200 lbs. per acre were produced. 

The ** surprising results" accomplished in the district of 
Khandeish, through an improved cultivation of cotton, whereby the 
ryots were enriched to an extent equivalent to a remission of the ^ 
whole land revenue — amounting to ;£ 324,28^ y with a bonus added 
of ;^2 40, 000— were chronicled with expressions of admiration by 
the Indian press, and fully recognised by Government. This 
province, which was never supposed capable of growing anything 
but the most inferior quality of cotton, has been proved to possess 
high productive powers. Early in the year 1865, circulars were 
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sent round the cotton districts of Khandeish, calling on the ryots 
to state how much Bcrar seed they would purchase in the event 
of its being imported for them ; and when the returns were 
received, it appeared that the demand was about 50,000 Bengal 
maunds, which was afterwards increased, and eventually nearly 
1,800 tons of seed were required. This large quantity, sufficient 
to sow 246,000 acres of land, was procured by the collector and 
his assistants, though the difficulties of importing and distributing 
it were very great in a country without roads, and with every 
available labourer and cart already fully employed. The task 
was, however, accomplished, and the success was complete, and 
in every way satisfactory. It is not surprising that Government, 
by an express resolution, should record that " the highest credit 
is due to Mr. Ashburner and Mr. Hewitt, and to the native • 
officials associated with them, for carrying out this important 
experiment in so extensive and successful a manner ; " and should 
further ** authorise a repetition of the experiment by Mr. 
Ashburner, and by any of the other collectors who may be able 
to adopt the plan he has tried so successfully." It can scarcely 
be wondered that, with this example always in view, the Associa- 
tion should ever after press the recommendation to make use of 
the services of the collectors generally, with special urgency upon 
the attention of the Government, though for doing so much 
obloquy has been encountered. Much care was required subse- 
quently to eradicate completely the old worthless Khandeish 
cotton, but this was happily effected, and the new description 
from the first took a high position in the market. The details of 
this important revolution, as it was justly called, are given at 
length in the CoUon Supply Reporter of 1866 and 1867, and the 
services of Mr. Ashburner were gratefully acknowledged by an 
address, accompanied with the gold medal of the Association, pre- 
sented to him on his visit to Manchester in February, 1868, when 
he stated that seed had. been procured for sowing as much as 
500,000 acres, and that whereas the yield of the old Khandeish 
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crop had been only 50 lbs. per acre, the new had yielded 7p lbs., 
thus affording the cultivators a double benefit. So general and 
full is the conviction produced as to the utility of model farnjs, and 
of the teaching connected with them, that attempts are now made 
to obtain them in places where they have hitherto been regarded 
with but litrie favour. Not only is it proposed to establish some 
additional ones in the North Western Provinces and the Punjab, 
but in Madras the reports from various collectors throughout the 
presidency recently submitted to Government by the Board of 
Revenue, and the recommendation founded thereon for **the 
establishment of model and experimental farms, with which 
classes for instruction are to be associated," have led to a re-con- 
sideration of the neutral position hitherto assumed, with an 
implied intimation that the recommendation may be adopted. 
" The Government are fully prepared to consider the project 
relative to model farms, and the cotton commissioner in the 
Central Provinces will be requested to send a quantity of fresh 
and sound seed for distribution in this (the Madras) presidency." 
No part of India will long be without the advantages thus attain- 
able. 

As regards roads and railways facilitating Hie transport not 
only of cotton but of other produce, the efforts which have been 
made, though not as successful as could be desired, have not 
been wholly fruitless. The earnest appeals made to Government 
led to the speedy construction of the short line in less than twelve 
months from its commencement, to connect Khamgaum, one of 
the largest cotton markets in Central or Western India, with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and to the resolution to provide a 
line already in progress from the same railway to Oomrawuttee, 
another most important cotton centre. An express promise has 
also been obtained that two other lines should also be made as 
quickly as possible, one from Carwar into the Dharwar district, 
and the other from Ahmedabad to Veerumgaum and Wudwan ; 
the contract for the latter has been already taken by the Bombay, 
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Baroda, and Central Indian Railway Company.* Other lines have, 
as already remarked, been sanctioned, and will, it is hoped, at no 
distant period be in operation. Some improvements in the 
ordinary roads, where the advantages of railways cannot at present 
be obtained, have been effected, though there is very much more 
lihat requires to be done. The measures recommended for 
obtaining the means of irrigation, though long urged in vain, are 
now receiving favourable consideration, and plans are about to be * 
tried, which, it is believed, will turn out exceedingly useful and 
valuable. The advantages of employing manures have to some 
extent been demonstrated, and every year witnesses a growing 
desire on the part of the ryots to make use of them. Not only 
will the fertility of the soil be increased thereby, but the general 
health of the, people will be improved, by the removal of refuse 
matter from the midst of their towns and villages, to be spread 
over the lands from which they derive their sustenance. In 
summing up what has been attempted and accomplished to make 
Indian cotton more acceptable to the English spinner, the repres- 
sion of adulteration and fraud, the employment of greater care in 
cleaning and preparing the cotton for market, and the introduction 
of improved machinery for the purpose must not be overlooked. 
Trials of cotton gins, both at home and in India, have been pro- 
moted with very beneficial results, and though much remains yet 
to be done in this direction, great advantages have already been 
-secured. 

Nothing is of so much importance to our great Indian Empire 
as agricultural perfection, and those who are instrumental in intro- 
ducing improvements, whatever may be their prdximate object, 
will contribute most to the permanent prosperity of the country. 
There is just ground for surprise that during the lengthened 



• A letter from the India Office, dated isth December, 1870, reports that "the surveys 
have not yet been completed for the Garwar line ; and that contracts have been entered into 
■for the completion of the Ahmedabad, Veerumgaum, and Wudwan line, in eighteen months 
• from the present time." 
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period of British rule, Western skill and enterprise have done so* 
little to make the teeming soil of India still more productive. 
The neglect may partly be attributed to the traditional policy of 
the old East India Company as regard^ " interlopers," and partly 
to the fact that the attention of Government has been so much 
absorbed by the repeated struggles required to establish its supre- 
macy, and by the organisation and administration of its several 
departments, as to leave all other things in abeyance. It may 
now, however, be expected that much more will be done than 
.has hitherto been thought necessary to develop the vast capabili- 
ties of India for the happiness of the people, the prosperity of 
this Eastern Empire, and the benefit of the trading community of 
Great Britain. If the work which has been attempted be still ' 
carried on, it will not so far have been in vain. It may be 
affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that whilst seeking its own 
immediate objects, and in consequence ofteii stigmatised for selfish- 
ness, the Association has nevertheless laboured through evil and 
through good report to bring wealth and prosperity to the Indian 
cultivators of the soil, and any controversy that can arise on this 
point may be left ^vith confidence to the verdict of future genera- 
tions. If it must be admitted that for the sake of cotton any 
better methods of cultivation have been devised, that additional 
means of irrigation have been provided, that roads, railways, and 
increased facilities of sending any produce of the soil to market 
have been obtained, that by model farms and direct instruction 
errors and mistakes have been corrected, that the ryots have been 
taught to make a more profitable use of their resources, that, in a 
word, in any way, and to any extent, the agricultural capabilities 
of the country have been developed by its labours, the Association 
has been instrumental in securing results beneficial to India as 
well as to England, of which it need never be ashamed. The 
present Governor-General, Lord Mayo, speaking as " a practical 
farmer," bears explicit testimony to the benefits which have been 
t:onferred upon the country through the efforts which have been 
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made to procure increased supplies of cotton. A tardy and 
sometimes reluctant acknowledgment has also been at different 
times extorted from the Anglo-Indian press, notwithstanding the 
disparaging remarks of which there has often been reason to com- 
plain. In 1867^ the Bombay Gazette ^ when advocating a Board 
of Agriculture, not merely on account of cotton, but for the 
development of the resources of the country generally^ and 
especially with a view to the prevention of famines, observes that 
'* in no country in the world has the condition of the agriculturist 
been so much improved in the short space of five years as it 
has been on this side of India. The efforts of the cotton com- 
missioner in Berar, of the collector of Khandeish, and of the 
•cotton department generally, have been prodigious, and they have 
been successful beyond expectation." The measures which have 
been brought into operation will still be productive of benefits 
greater than have yet been realised, and India, in future ages, will 
reap a rich reward from the improvements and plans which have 
been promoted for the purpose of obtaining more abundant 
supplies of cotton. 

The following tables show the amount paid to India for cotton 
during the several years specified, and the remarkable increase 
thus exhibited must make it manifest that every effort should 
stiU be made to retain and perpetuate a trade of so much 
importance and value. 



Vahie of Imports of Raw Cotton 
from India, from 1850 to 1859 
inclu^ve. 





£. 


1850 


2,201,178 


I85I 

1852 


3,474,789 
3,619,988 


i8« 


3,629,495 
2,802,150 


1854 


1855 


2,428,766 


1856... 


3,572,329 


S:::::::: 


5.458,426 


2,970^518 


1859 


3i938,995 



Value of Imports of Raw Cotton 
from India, from i860 to 1869 
inclusive. 



i860 


3,373,614 

9,459,556 

22,042,437 

34,700,661 

38,214,723 
25,005,856 

25,270,547 
13,984,587 
16,012,725 

18,403.188 


I86I 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 
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The imports of cotton from India in 1870 were 1,063,540 
bales, of the value of ;^ 9,97 9,673 sterling. 

It will thus be seen that the sum paid to India for cotton, which 
was kss than three millions and a half in i860, had become in 
1864 upwards of thirty-eight millions sterling, and that the annual 
average amount remitted to India for cotton during the last eight 
years is about twenty-three millions sterling, being during that period 
an aggregate increase in the value of this trade of upwards of 
one hundred and fifty millions sterling. One important result 
of this influx of wealth is the emancipation of the ryots 
from the thraldom of the money lender, and their consequent 
ability to hold their cotton for higher prices whenever they deem 
it expedient to do so. The peculiar notions which often prevail 
in India as to the respectability of being in debt, and the reckless 
extravagance which not unfrequently accompanies suddenly 
acquired wealth, may yet make it possible for the village banker 
to re-establish his power over the cultivators of the soil ; never- 
theless the high prices obtained for their crops have given them 
a degree of freedom which they never before enjoyed. One 
thing is certain, that whether cotton cultivation continue or not, 
whether it increase or decline, in India, the means employed ta 
give it development and pennanence, though sometimes de- 
nounced as involving an unjustifiable pressure, have not only 
already supplied unexpected riches, but the power also of securing 
further advancement and progress. 

One of the latest acts of the Association has been to place upon 
record in a petition to the House of Commons, which will be 
foimd in the Appendix, a siunmary of the measures adopted and 
recommended, not only for the development of the cotton 
growing capabilities of India, but for its agricultural improvement 
generally, and should the prayer of that petition for the establish- 
ment in each presidency of a Board of Works, and a Department 
of Agriculture, and also for the introduction of commercial 
representatives into the Indian Council be granted, the results 
cannot but be highly benefrcial to the progress and prosperity of 
India. 
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TURKEY. 

ITS COTTON-GROWING CAPABILITIES, AND THE MEASURES 
ADOPJED FOR THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

In considering the different countries to which we might look 
for supplementary supplies of cotton, and especially when 
threatened with scarcity, the Ottoman empire early attracted 
attention, and wistful eyes were soon directed to it as one of the 
most promising fields* of operation. At no great distance, and 
possessing a large extent of territory, with a soil and climate 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of cotton, there seemed every 
reason to expect that exertion would be speedily rewarded. The 
plant had been cultivated in different districts for ages, and the 
reports obtained from the British consuls scattered over the 
country indicated the existence of millions of acres which might 
be turned to account for the production of cotton, whilst the 
co-operation and help of the Government were at once and 
eagerly proffered. Though the growth of cotton was not 
unknown in Turkey, and merchants are now living in Smyrna 
who have seen in their youth as many as 50,000 bales shipped in 
one season fi-om that port, large quantities being also exported 
from Syria in the days of the Levant Company, yet the culti- 
vation had so much declined as to have become exceedingly- 
insignificant, and the quality had so far deteriorated that the 
small quantity exported to France and England was chiefly 
used for candlewicks, its short staple rendering it unprofitable lor 
manufacturing purposes. The early experiments with seed sent 
out by the Association were in almost all cases highly 
encouraging, and the reports received fi-om the various consular 
districts gave assurance that further efforts would prove success- 
fill. The native cotton being of a very inferior description, the 
first object sought was to effect an improvement by the introduce* 
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tion of exotic seed. The result obtained where this was 
attempted was a larger crop and of a better quality,, so that 
whilst trials were made of other kinds, especially of Egyptian 
seedy it soon became manifest that the use of American or New 
Orleans seed ought to be most of all encouraged. Various 
causes, such as the precarious character of the crop and the 
careful attention it required, were assigned for the declension of 
cotton cultivation, whilst other products, tobacco, cereals, &c., had 
been found more remunerative. That there was, however, 
ample room for the efforts of the Association, with every prospect 
of success, was abundantly confirmed by the consular and other 
reports, repeatedly obtained from different parts of the empire. 
The Levant Herald^ in the beginning of i860, described in 
glowing terms, the ** splendid cotton growing capabilities of 
Turkey. In Thcssaly, Macedonia, and Thrace — ^all at present 
essentially grain countries — the adaptation of the soil and 
climate for cotton culture is beyond dispute. Eastwards the 
same may be observed of the rich plateaux of Asia Minor, 
which at present produce only some 30,000 bales a year, of 
which 10,000 alone have hitherto been available for exportation, 
the interior and eastern districts of the peninsula consuming 
about 9,000 bales, and the manufactories of Magnesia, Cassaba, 
and AVdin the rest. Smyrna, indeed, in this as in everything 
else, forms so marked a contrast to the other parts of the 
peninsula as hardly to be inclusible in its general statistics. 
It is reckoned that it alone will this year export some 20,000 
bales, against only 6,000 in 1858, a sufficient illustration of 
what might be accomplished by growers farther east and north 
if properly encouraged, and if, above all, there existed roads to 
place them in communication with the sea, and thus with the 
European markets. Crossing the Taurus into Syria, we find 
even in greater abundance than in Roumelia and Anatolia all the 
physical requisites for the production of cottpn wool of the best 
description, but owing to bad culture the teed has degenentcd. 
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and the quality of the cotton has proportionately deteriorated. In 
proof, however, that the fault lies neither in the soil nor the 
climate, samples were grown last year in some of the Southern 
districts from American seed, which have been pronounced but 
little inferior to the Sea Island growths of Carolina and Virginia., 
In Rhodes, Candia, and Cyprus, too, similar elements of cotton 
wealth exist in like profusion, though at present all three of these 
splendid islands produce too little for the consumption of their 
own inhabitants, whereas Cyprus alone, under the Venetians, 
exported some 30,000 bales a year. And so, perhaps more 
notably still, in the trans-Euphrates provinces, the whole northern 
half of Mesopotamia, and the great plains which stretch eastwards 
from the Tigris to the base of the Kurdish mountains, might be 
converted into one vast cotton field, extensive enough to place 
Manchester once and for ever in complete independence. That 
a crowd of material and fiscal difficulties at present stand in the 
way of these splendid resources being turned to their full account 
we admit, and shall endeavour to show how fatally they operate 
against both [the cultivator and the Treasury. But, in the mean- 
time, the existence of so vast and encouraging an arena for the 
bestowment of its stimulating patronage should not be lost sight 
of by the Association, whose influence, if rightly applied, would 
be potent to reform many of theabuses, and supply many of the 
defects, which now render these splendid cotton growing 
capabilities of Turkey a nullity to England and the world.' 
*' The grand obstacle to agricultural enterprise of every kind — 
the want of roads — suggests itself as the primary hinderance to any 
considerable development of this branch of native industry. So 
far as the whole interior of the empire on both continents is con- 
cerned, it is useless indeed to go beyond this one obstruction to 
account for the comparative nullity of this particular culttire, 
since for this, as for other articles of production, the absence of 
these indispensable outlets creates difficulties which practically 
amount almost to prohibition for its growth at all. But to great 
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tracts of excellent land along the vast seaboard of the empire this 
particular drawback does not apply, and the discouragements 
which operate in the case of these districts must, therefore, be 
sought for in other causes. These mainly are the Government 
tithe and cumulative export duty of 12 per cent. Want of 
capital and of practical acquaintance with the culture and subse- 
quent preparation of the staple have also, doubtless, to do with 
the existing neglect of the crop, but, as compared with the 
adverse influence of the fiscal embargoes, they are of very 
secondary importance. But even with roads, capital, and know- 
ledge of the crop, the cotton farmer could not compete with 
American growers in the face of a 22 per cent, fine en his 
industry. Twenty-two per cent, of an advantage over the Turk 
plainly renders competition on his part an impossibility. 
In fact, but for the obstacles existing within itself, and created 
by its own Government, the Ottoman empire might, from 
cotton culture alone, derive an income considerably beyond 
half the net total of its present yearly revenue. For whilst 
in other manufactures demand regulates the produce of the 
raw material, it is the reverse in this. Cotton wool can 
never become a 'drug' in Manchester, but the greater the 
supplies of it, the greater still the demand. Now in 
the United States — the present* chief field of supply for all 
Europe— the planters, it is admitted, have reached nearly the 
limit of their producing powers. They have soil almost to 
infinity, but their labour power is taxed to the utmost of its 
capacity. From themj therefore, the supply cannot keep pace 
with the demand, and the field, consequently, is open to other 
growers, not merely to compete with the planters of the States, 
but to furnish the yearly millions of bales required above and 
beyond their present produce." 

In describing the province of Bagdad, Colonel, now Major- 
General, Sir H. Rawlinson says, " The resources are positively 
unbounded When the * Great King* ruled over 120 countries 
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*£:om India to Ethiopia,' the single province of Babylonia 
furnished one-third of the gross revenue of the empire. The 
Abbaside caliphs again selected Bagdad as the most eligible site 
for a capital between Syria and Samarcand. At present there is 
the same country, the same teeming soil, the same tropical climate^ 
the same illimitable supply of water. All that is required to 
restore the ancient prosperity of the province, to convert what is 
now a howling wilderness into a rich cultivated plain, resembling 
in character, though far more extensive than the Gangetic Valley, 
is a just, firm, tolerant, and enlightened Government Life and 
property being assured, and the means of irrigation being supplied 
by the opening of the old canals, cultivators would flock in firom 
all the neighbouring countries ; the Arabs, who are now in the 
transition state, would rapidly exchange a pastoral and nomad 
life for agriculture and fixed abodes ; cotton, silk, sugar, indigo, 
opium, and coffee, would be extensively produced, and the increase 
in the revenue would be enormous. It has been calculated, that 
by the mere opening of the old canals which reticulate the 
country between the Tigris and Euphrates, at an expense, perhaps, 
of >f 200,000 or;^3oo,ooo, the country might be made to yield, 
in a few years, at least a milHon sterling of annual revenue. It 
must be remembered, indeed^ that the Indian works of irrigation 
present no analogy to those required in the Bagdad pashalic. 
Here there are'no engineering difficulties whatever ; the country 
is a dead flat, and slopes gradually to the sea, at the rate of a foot 
per mile, for six or seven hundred miles. The beds of the 
canals, some of them 200 feet in width, are already made ; 
nothing is required but to re-open the mouths and clean out the 
channels. The Tigris rising in March and April, and the 
Euphrates a month later, would then keep up a copious supply of 
water, exactly at the time the lands needed irrigation. There can 
be no doubt, indeed, but that the extraordinary productiveness 
of Babylonia in antiquity, and even as late as the time of the 
caliphs, arose fi"om the inexpensiveness of the artificial irrigation, 
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from the enonnous disparity, which is not to be obtained in otfier 
countries, between the means and the results." 

Colonel Kemball, Her Majesty's Consul-General, further 
remarks, "That a province rich indeed in all the elements of 
prosperity, enjoying a soil and climate eminently suitable to the 
most valuable tropical products, abounding in arable land now 
lying waste, and possessed of the means of irrigation to an extent 
almost unlimited, should not only be debarred from aU participa^ 
tion in the cotton trade, but should be absolutely devoid of any 
export trade whatever, would be truly surprising were not the 
causes fully explained by the defective fiscal system of the Turkish 
Government, and by the general insecurity which represents the 
normal condition of the country, alike discouraging the outlay of 
capital for the development of its resources, and precluding the 
means of commimication with the outports. However promising, 
then, the attempts to promote and extend the growth of cotton 
here, and to improve the mode of its preparation for market, they 
must, I believe, remain without practical result until some radical 
reforms are introduced into the administration, and a remedy 
applied to the state of things socially existing in Turkish Arabia." 

In order to obtain the removal, as far as possible, of hinderances, 
and to promote a rapid development of the cotton-growing 
capabilities of the Ottoman empire, appeals were made to the 
Government, which, in response, promised hearty co-operation. 
The great advantages to be obtained from this unexpected 
addition to the productive resources of the country were fully 
appreciated, and an energy and determination were displayed far 
surpassing the expectations of the most sanguine. The Govern- 
ment began with great earnestness the important work of opening 
up and repairing the roads between the interior and the coast, and 
especially where such might become serviceable for the transport 
of cotton. Free grants were made of uncultivated lands, of which 
there were vast tracts, that only wanted labour and capital to 
make them productive, and all cotton grown upon such lands was 
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exempted from tithes and other taxes for a period of five years. 
The implements and machinery requisite for cultivating cotton, and 
for cleaning and preparing it for market, were admitted free from 
all customs duties, and it was resolved to procure specimens from 
America and other countries at the expense of the State. The 
Government also determined to provide and distribute cotton 
seed, especially American, and to translate into the Turkish 
language, for the information of all engaged in cotton growing, 
practical instructions upon the best modes of cultivation. In 
all this the assistance of the Association was readily afforded, 
and was repeatedly and cordially acknowledged. Directions 
were given that mixed commissions, composed of natives and 
foreigners having theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
subject, should be instituted and established in all the chief towns 
of the provinces producing cotton, for the purpose of encouraging 
and developing the cultivation, and that annual exhibitions should 
be held and prizes awarded at the cost of the Government. 
The measures so judiciously adopted were explained in a 
despatch, containing the ordinances issued by His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan for the encouragement of cotton cultivation jn 
the Ottoman empire, addressed to the Turkish ambassador in 
London by His Excellency E. Safvet Effendi, Minister of Com- 
merce and of Public Works at Constantinople, and these 
ordinances were given in detail in the Cotton Supply Reporter, 

Nothing could be more striking and promising than the activity 
and earnestness displayed, and cotton seemed likely to contribute 
hrgely to the regeneration of Turkey. Specimens fully equal to 
any grown in America were produced, and the Consular reports 
furnished from time to time through the Foreign Office, giving 
details in reply to questions prepared by the Association, seemed 
to point to the Levant as a sure and prolific source of supply. 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Syria, and the seaboard of Palestine, 
Smyrna, Adana, and the vast extent of Asia Minor, Turkish 
Arabia, and the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, Macedonia, 
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and Thessaly, with other parts of Turkey, all seemed eager to 
respond to the cry for cotton, and to be stimulated to imwonted 
exertions for its production. It soon appeared to be the most 
profitable branch of industry in which the agricultural population 
could embark, and that they were likely to be enriched by it to 
an extent never previously experienced The cultivation of 
cotton contributed largely to the general prosperity of the 
country, long standing arrears due to Government were speedily 
paid off, the stagnation which had become notorious soon gave 
place in aU directions to a marvellous degree of activity, and 
from this new source of wealth and power and social advancement 
a striking and happy transformatipn became apparent in the 
condition of the empire. The English ambassador, early in 
1864, on a public occasion at. Constantinople, described in 
eloquent and forcible language the happy change which he had 
witnessed in the financial state of the country through the 
extended growth of cotton, and the bright prospects which pre- 
sented a powerful stimulus to fiirther exertions. The Viceroy of 
Egypt evinced his solicitude to promote the growth of cotton in 
Turkey by forwarding large quantities of Egyptian seed — in 
one year no less than five hundred tons — ^which he placed at 
the disposal of the Ottoman Government for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. It did not, however, prove to be so suitable as American 
seed, and, after repeated experiments, the conclusion became 
manifest that though, in some exceptional cases, Egyptian seed 
might succeed. New Orleans was best adapted to the soil and 
climate, and most certain to give satisfactory results. Cotton 
fi-om this seed was found to possess the power of resisting 
extraordinary inundations and boisterous storms, which had 
proved destructive to crops grown from indigenous and Egyptian 
seed, whilst a considerably larger yield was obtained. In some 
parts of Asia Minor it was found that this variety of cotton could 
be profitably cultivated at about 4id per lb., and as similar 
reports were received from other districts, it seemed reasonable to 
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expect that the inferior indigenous sorts would oe gradually super- 
seded. The advantages accruing from AmericaiK^eed were so 
great and obvious that the utmost eagerness to make use of it 
was generally manifested, and strenuous exertions were made by 
the authorities to obtain large supplies for distribution under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture. Many hundred tons 
were accordingly procured by the Association for the Imperial 
Government, which placed funds for several successive years in 
the hands of the Turkish Ambassador to defray the cost, 
amounting one year to upwards of ;;^ 4,000, and as a special 
inducement to make use of this particular seed, gold and silver 
medals were prepared and offered to the growers who should plant 
the largest quantity and be able to show the best results as to yield 
and quality of staple. So general and eager was the desire to par- 
ticipate in the wealth with which this new branch of industry was 
flooding the country, that in many districts the growth of cotton 
was substituted for that of wheat, barley, and other products, and 
where little or none was produced prior to 1862, considerable quan- 
tities were sent forward for shipment. A ready and highly remu- 
nerative sale was in all cases attainable, and as the delays and 
exactions to which other crops were exposed were avoided by the 
special favour shown for a time to cotton cultivation, the peasantry 
were easily induced to avail themselves of the golden opportunity. 
The consequence was that in a few cases, owing to the scarcity of 
com and its high price, some distress was occasioned to the non- 
agricultural portion of the population, and embarrassment to the 
Government This, however, was only temporary, and did not 
present any serious impediment to the extension of cotton 
cultivation. English companies were soon formed for purchasing, 
cleaning, and preparing the cotton in the districts where it was 
grown, which contributed largely to encourage its production. 
Amongst these were the Asia Minor and the Ottoman companies, 
the former of which is still in operation, and has establishments 
which, though brought occasionally into collision with the local 
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authorities, and subjected to vexatious interferences, are working 
upon the whole satisfactorily and successfully. Commercial houses, 
too, in Smyrna, Constantinople, Cyprus, and elsewhere, made it their 
special business to furnish such facilities as they were able for the 
production, the purchase, and transport of cotton, whilst the British 
Consuls and other representatives of the English Government in 
Turkey exerted themselves in the most praiseworthy manner to 
carry out the views of the Association, and, indeed, became in 
most instances its efficient and honorary agents. The highly valu- 
able reports obtained from time to time through the medium of the 
Foreign Office in London, and which form an important portion 
of the contents of the Cotton Supply Reporter^ comprise some 
most useful statistics, and embody a large mass of reliable infor- 
mation. His Excellency Musurus Pasha, ambassador in London 
of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, has uniformly manifested a 
lively interest in all the measures suggested from time to rime for 
the extension of cotton cultivation in the country which he has so 
long and so worthily represented, and has rendered most 
efficient service in securing their adoption. Being himself also a 
grower of cotton, his example as well as his counsels tended to 
encourage others, and his hearty co-operation was always highly 
appreciated by the Association. The most zealous co-worker that 
the Association ever had, and who deserves to be mentioned with 
the highest honour, was Mr. William Sandford, to whom Turkey 
will ever owe a lasting debt of gratitude, which has been hand- 
somely and gratefully acknowledged by the Ottoman Government 
as well as by the Association. Having previously been engaged 
in promoting cotton cultivation in Egypt, he brought his know- 
ledge and experience into useful operation in Turkey and displayed 
indomitable energy, giving the Government no rest till they had 
consented to carry out the plans which he recommended. At 
great personal inconvenience he remained at Constantinople, and 
in the face of many difficulties made the importance of his object 
felt and recognised. The result was the adoption of those legis- 
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lative measures which for a tim^ were prosecuted with much zeal 
and success. Had he pontinued in the country his efforts would 
have been still exerted, as they were subsequently in England, to 
prevent, if possible, the return of apathy and indifference. After 
his departure Mr. Hyde Clarke took the work in hand, as it was 
left by Mr. Sandford, and laboured with much energy and ability 
to convince the landowners and statesmen of Turkey of the vast 
importance of encouraging the growth of cotton. He was desig- 
nated the " Cotton Councillor " of the Government, and in con- 
junction with Mr. Sandford was instrumental in procuring the 
formation of the Imperial Cotton Commission at Smyrna, and 
the promulgation of the decrees or ordinances which were intended 
to &cilitate and encourage the cultivation. Up to the time 
when Mr. Hyde Clarke also left the country he exerted him- 
self in the most praiseworthy manner to secure the execution of 
these decrees and for the attainment of the object desired. 
His successful efforts have ever "been gladly recognised, 
both by the Turkish Government and the Association. The 
visit of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan to England in 1867 
afforded an opportunity to the Association to lurge by personal 
representations the iijiportance of making renewed efforts to 
revive and extend the cultivation of cotton in Turkey. An inter- 
view accordingly took place at Buckingham Palace, when an 
address was presented by a deputation from the Association, 
accompanied by a considerable number of members of the House 
of Commons, together with Mr. Hyde Clarke, cotton commissioner 
in Turkey, the Mayor of Manchester, the Town Clerk, and some 
of the Aldermen connected with the Corporation. On this occar 
sion the Sultan most cordially acknowledged the valuable 
assistance which the Association had rendered to his Govern- 
ment, and his determination to leave nothing undone to make 
permanent the benefits which the cotton culture and industry had 
already conferred upon the empire. Immediately preceding the 
visit of Uie Sultan to Europe, a law was promulgated, granting to 
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foreigners the right of holdmg real property in Turkey, with the 
view of developing the prosperity of the country. It was hoped 
that this would be the means of attracting ca|Htal and enterprise, 
which could not fail to be attended with the most beneficial 
results. 

It may truly be said that in no country has the growth of cotton 
been either commenced or revived under more favourable auspices, 
or with more confident assurances of success, than in the 
Ottoman dominions. The Government and the people appeared 
to be alike in earnest, the soil and climate wo-e specially 
favourable, the large profits so speedily obtained supplied a 
powerful stimulus to exertion, and everything seemed to confirm 
the hope entertained that Turkey would take a foremost rank 
amongst cotton producing countries. The increased supplies 
obtained firom this source were of essential service during the 
cotton famine, and contributed in a very important degree to meet 
the scarcity occasioned by the American war. Prior to that period 
the receipts of raw cotton firom the Levant were so small and 
insignificant as to be of little or no importance— the largest propor- 
tion has always been taken by the continent — but in addition to 
the shipments to France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, by means 
of which the exports from Great Britain were considerably 
diminished, about 80,000 bales were sent durect to Liverpool in 
1865, of the computed value of upwards of one million and a 
quarter sterlings and the entire crop that year realised probably 
not much under six millions sterling. One result of an 
increased growth of cotton in Turkey was a larger consumption of 
English goods, so that oiu: manufacturers thus obtained a double 
benefit, a better supply of the raw material, and an improved 
market Though there are no reliable statistics of the production 
of cotton in Turkey available, a tolerably correct idea of the rapid 
progress which was made for a time in the cultivation under the 
impulse of high prices, and the special facilities granted by the 
Government, may be formed from the &ct that the growth in 
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Asia Minor which before the American war did not exceed 10,000 
bales had increased before jts termination to 300,000 bales of 
nearly four cwts. each. 

It is to be regretted, however, that notwithstanding the 
activity and zeal displayed both by the Government and the 
people generally at the outset, the anticipated results have not 
been fully realised, nor the early promises fulfilled. Instead of 
continuous progress there have been signs of declension, and, 
though the cultivation of cotton is still much greater than for- 
merly and the benefits resulting therefirom are largely experienced, 
the highly sanguine hopes that were entertained have to a con- 
siderable extent been disappointed. The Government often lacked 
the power to give full effect to its own wishes and intentions ; its 
decrees were not always carried out ; its agents and local officers 
were not always to be depended on ; vexatious hinderances were 
experienced ; ordinances designed to encourage the growth of 
cotton were allowed to become a dead letter ; express promises 
remained unfulfilled ; and those who were ready and willing to 
assist the cultivators, arid to introduce machinery into the country 
were exposed to a variety of petty annoyances and impediments. 
Repeated complaints were made by the Asia Minor Cotton Com- 
pany of the difficulties placed in their way. At one time their 
machinery, though admitted duty free, when carried up the country 
could not be erected for want of authority firom Constantinople, 
and much delay and loss were the consequence ; at another time 
the supply of fuel, previously used with the knowledge and consent 
of Government, was arbitrarily stopped without warning by local 
officials, and ginning operations were interrupted at the busiest 
period of the year ; at another season the attempted imposition of a 
tax-collector led to the suspension of all operations for twelve 
months, the seizure of the company's books, and the imprisonment 
of the factory manager. One of the greatest obstacles to the improve- 
ment of Turkish cotton, and to the general use of American seed, 
was the tithe system. These tithes are generally bought at auction 
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by unscrupulous persons, who try to rob the cultivators of their crops 
by exacting double the amount to which they are entitled. The 
crop, too, was often seriously damaged because it could not be 
gatliered at the proper time, noi* until the visit of the farmers of the 
tithe had been made. The remedy devised by Government was 
found to be inoperative, and the removal of this impediment, which 
still exists, has again been earnestly sought by the Association 
in an address recently intrusted to the Turkish ambassador for 
presentation to his Government The abolition or commutation 
of tithes would encourage the use of American seed, the produce 
of which ripens gradually and must be gathered from day to day 
as it comes to maturity. No great extension of this most desirable 
and profitable description of cotton can be looked for in Turkey 
so long as the present tithe system is maintained. Protection 
from the exactions of tax-gatherers and petty governors seems still 
to be lurgently needed; all agricultural operations suffer more or less 
from the general rapacity which prevails ; but with a more powerful 
and efficient Government, better methods of agriculture, due care 
in the selection of seed, and the use of such means as the 
American cotton growers employ, there is no reason why Turkey 
should not become one of our best soiurces of supply. Dis- 
couragements peculiar to the country exist, such as the ravages of 
locusts, and the depredations occasioned by "Bozook," the 
custom of allowing catde to roam at large and to devastate the 
unripe and tmgathered crops. Some effectual measures have been 
adopted for the destruction of locusts, but the complaints of the 
villagers respecting the damage caused by cattie, especially when 
they belong to the rich men of a province, are too often 
disregarded by the local authorities. A large amount of cotton 
is yearly destroyed by this practice of "Bozook," which is so 
deeply rooted that the constant orders of the Govemois-General 
are set at defiance. The British consul at Smyrna asserts thai 
" the greatest enemy to the cotton crop is the * Bozook,' and a 
large amount is yearly destroyed by this practice. It is impossible 
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to cultivate American cotton on this account, as about two-thirds 
of the pods are unripe when the cattle is tiuned out in October, 
so that no farmer of the country attempts to grow this description 
of cotton, which, if protected from the ravages of the cattle, would 
prove much more remunerative to the former, as well as to the 
Government A farmer is also at present compelled to allow his 
cotton to be blown out of the pod, to await the arrival of the 
Government agent who values the standing crop, so that he 
frequently pays tithes upon produce he never gathers, either on 
account of the wind or the depredations of the cattle." Thus, 
whilst Government appeared to encourage exertion, it allowed 
impediments to be placed in the way of success. At one time the 
dues to which cotton for exportation was liable were by a quibble 
increased from five to thirteen per cent, on the pretext that cotton, 
when ginned and ready for shipment, had chajiged its character, and 
was no longer to be considered raw produce. This was a serious 
grievance to all who were engaged in the trade, and a remedy to 
5ome extent was at length obtained by the abolition of the 
transport duty upon cotton pods conveyed from the interior to 
the ginning establishments at the seaport towns. These obstacles 
^nd discouragements, which could only be permitted to exist 
through the feebleness and inefficiency, or the rapacity of those in 
authority, were sure to repress the ardour produced in the minds 
of the cultivators by the splendid prospects which cotton presented 
to theu* imaginations. 

The difficulties which exist, however, are not insurmount- 
able, but the Government must take up the task in earnest, 
and if a, few energetic individuals, invested with due autho- 
rity, were employed to promote the revival and extension of 
cotton cultivation throughout the country, and were in all cases 
of necessity to have ready access to the Administration at 
Constantinople, great and speedy progress might yet be made. 
The apathy and opposition of subordinate officials would be over- 
come ; the best seed would be procured for distribution ; improved 
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methods of cultivation would be gradually introduced; the tithe 
diflSculty might be surmoimted; better roads, where such are 
required, would be obtained ; and the influence continually exerted 
would stimulate enterprise and exertion. The eagerness with 
which the agricultural population responded to the demand for 
cotton made during the period of scarcity justified the expectation 
that more would have been done to secure the immense 
advantages that were offered. Notwithstanding all past dis- 
couragements and disappointments, however, there is still sufficient 
ground for the assurance that Tmrkey is capable of being made a 
cotton producing country of great value to the manufacturers of 
England and the continent Upon this point copious extracts 
^ght be given fi-om the reports of Her Majesty's consular agents 
in the principal districts where cotton is grown, which would 
leave no room for doubt, and would show how eagerly the 
cultivation was taken up by the people. In Anatolia, which 
includes Smyrna and the surrounding districts, cotton firom the 
first seemed to take a firm hold, and rapidly increased. The ' 
British consul at Smyrna reported that in his district the area 
under cotton had increased firom 29,000 acres in 1863 to 73,250 
acres in 1868, exclusive of 50,000 acres in Adana, Tarsous, and 
Mersyn, not within the pashalic of Smyrna. So rapid was the 
increase in Macedcmia, that although cmly 50,000 acres were 
planted in 1863, the consular return for 1864 reported 140,000 
• acres as the area under cotton in that district Indeed, the infor- 
mation obtained firom nearly all parts of the Ottoman empire 
shows that if the early efforts to extend the growth of cotton had 
been maintained, if the facilities obviously needed for its prepara-' 
tion and transport had been provided ; and if the promised fiscal 
and other changes which were pointed out and admitted to be 
necessary had been effected, it is impossible to doubt that much 
larger supplies of this valuable commodity would have been 
obtained firom that coimtry, and that it would have been very 
greatly enriched thereby. It is to be hoped that the repre- 
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sentations recently addressed by the Association to the Imperial 
Government, through its ambassador in London, will lead to 
renewed exertions, and the persevering employment of the means 
which alone can repair past neglect and build up an industry of 
such vast importance. With due encouragement, and the 
requisite skill and capital, Turkey may yet become one of the 
best and most valuable somrces of cotton supply. 



EGYPT. 

ITS PRE-EMINENCE AND CAPABILITIES AS A COTTON- 
PRODUCING COUNTRY. 

' This is par excellence a cotton-growing country, the finest 
perhaps in the world. It is not surpassed in productiveness even 
by the Southern States of America. Though the climate is dry, 
and the cotton plant requires a due supply of moisture, yet by 
means of copious irrigation the conditions essential to success are 
attainable, and a perfect system of cultivation can consequently 
be secured. Wherever the waters of the Nile are poured 
luxuriance and beauty quickly abound, so that with sufficient 
labour and adequate means of irrigation, the whole of Lower 
Egypt might be converted into a vast cotton-field. Not only is the. 
yield per acre large, larger even than in America, but for quality 
and length of staple Egyptian cotton holds a high rank and comes 
next after Sea Island. Though the state of agriculture is by no 
means all that could be wished, it is very far in advance of that 
which prevails in India, whilst the improveirients which have been 
effected of late years through Western skill and enterprise have 
already led to the most beneficial results. It would be difficult 
to find a more favoured country for the production of cotton, or, 
if the Government were all that could be desired, one where 
capital and intelligence would meet with a more certain reward. 
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The climate, unlike that of India, so far from being oppressive 
and enervating, is pleasant ^nd agreeable, even to Europeans, for 
the greater part of the year, and not at all unhealthy at any period. 
There is every reason to look upon Egypt as one of the most . 
promising and hopeful spots on the face of ,the globe for the 
growth, of cotton, where apparently there is but littlie need 
for extraneous efforts to promote its extension. If the most 
sanguine expectations that may be formed fail to be realised, the 
cause is to be sought chiefly in the character of the people and of 
the Government With the natural immobility of Eastern races, 
innovations and improvements are effected with difficulty, so that 
it is not surprising to find still in Egypt the systems and imple- 
ments of agriculture, as well as the manners and customs, which 
prevailed in the days of the Pharaohs. Though cotton has 
doubtless been grown in Egypt from a very remote period of its 
history, it was only to a small extent, and chiefly for home 
consumption, until the early part of the present century, when the 
inferior indigenous variety was superseded by the present exotic 
plant, which is now almost exclusively cultivated, and has 
attained a high reputation. Its introduction was owing to the 
accidental discovery of it about the year 1820, in the garden 
of Maho Bey at Cairo, by a Frenchman named Jumel, in the 
service of Mohamed AIL The original seed is said to have 
been brought from Ethiopia by Maho Bey, who had been 
governor of Dongolaand Sennaar, and it attracted the attention of 
Jumel, who had resided for some years previously in America, 
and who, having some acquaintance with cotton, came to the 
conclusion that the cultivation of this description might be made 
the means of greatly enriching the Pasha and his country. He 
accordingly submitted his proposals to Mohamed AJi, and was 
encouraged to carry them into operation. His first essays not 
being so successful as he had anticipated, he associated himself 
with a Cairo merchant and commenced a small plantation near 
the obelisk of Heliopolis. His efforts proving highly successful, 
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further arrangements were made, and at length he was intrusted 
with the control of the Pasha's cotton plantations, which became 
immensely profitable under his direction, though it is said Jumel 
was but Httle benefited in consequence. This new description of 
cotton has been since known as "Jumel" in France, and 
"Mah6" or "Mako" in England. Its cultivation rapidly 
extended throughout Lower Egypt, the soil as well as the climate 
being found to be specially favourable. The soil is described as 
", a rich clayey deposit, containing 48 per cent of alumina and 
18 per cent of carbonate of lime, with carbon, oxide of iron, and 
equal quantities of silica and carbonate of magnesia to the amount 
of 23 per. cent, the remainder being water. It does not readily 
part with the water by which it is saturated after the annual inun- 
dation, but swells under the column of water, leaving a light spongy 
surface afler it has been drained. Deep ploughing is not neces- 
sary, as the undersoil is known to be the oldest and poorest in 
proportion to its depth. As the zones destined for the best plan- 
tations lie but a little raised above the lowest ebb of the Nile, the 
roots of the plants, when full grown, generally extend to brackish 
water. Canals are made and kept in order for the purpose of 
drainage, which is as necessary as irrigation. The firesh sea 
breeze firom the north, charged with humidity and saline particles, 
is very propitious to the full development of the best qualities of 
cotton." It is a mistake to suppose that all the land of Egypt is 
annually submerged by the overflow of the Nile, and thus naturally 
irrigated ; fully two-thirds of the land of Lower Egypt requires arti- 
ficial irrigation, which is provided in various ways, such as the basket, 
the lever and bucket, a rude contrivance with a flat mat swung 
between two men, the swing pole, the Persian wheel, and steam 
pump. The value of this mode of irrigation is shown by the fact 
that whilst the " Balieh " land, which is watered solely by the inun- 
dation of the Nile when it reaches nearly its greatest height in Sep- 
tember, usually yields only two or three cantars per feddan or acre ; 
the " Miscoweh " land, which is artificially irrigated, will produce 
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from three to five, and in some favourable cases from seven to 
eight cantars per feddan. Manure is seldom used, nor does it 
seem to be required where the soU is well turned up and exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere by efficient ploughing. The 
cotton crop generally comes in rotation after cl6ver, but little 
maniure is used, dependance being chiefly on the decomposed 
roots of the grass. The ground is often two or three, and 
occasionally four times ploughed, being thrown up ^t length into 
drills from two and a- half to three feet apart, with ridges nine 
inches above the lowest depressions. When the land is thus 
prepared it is well watered, and from two to three days after, 
while the soil is yet moist, at every eighteen inches or two feet 
holes are made two or three inches deep, and from five to ten 
cotton seeds are dropped in and covered over. As the young 
plants appear, they are thinned in the same manner as young 
turnips, leaving only the strongest and healthiest The cotton 
fields are watered every eight or twelve days, but no large 
quantity of water is used, being only permitted to run between the 
drills, and to reach about half their height The water thus 
never touches the stem of the plant, but merely the roots by 
absorption. The crop begins to ripen about the 15th September, 
and is all gathered in by January. In October and November, 
while the crop is being gathered, clover and beans are often sown 
between the drills, but the following season the land is left fallow. 
In addition to the Delta, which is of limited extent, and must be 
made to produce other crops besides cotton, there are other 
localities equally suitable, such as "the large districts of alluvial 
deposit, extending from the Damietta branch towards Pelusiimi, 
low and even, periodically inundated, always commanding 
irrigation from their vicinity to the river's levels, enjoying the 
proximity of the sea, and an atmosphere charged with humidity 
and saline particles, and which constitute an ample space for the 
extension of cotton cultivation, not much inferior in area to that 
zone of the Delta, which is the best adapted to cotton. The 
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maritime districts to the west of the Rosetta branch, which from 
the nature of their soil, as well as from then* hydraulic conditions 
with respect to the Nile and sea, levels, enjoy equal advantages 
with the Delta for the growth of cotton. The thickly populated 
inverted Delta of the Soudan, between the Blue and White 
Niles, composed of the richest alluvial deposit, formed at the 
period when the rivers, in consequence of the geological motion 
of subsidence once prevailing in those regions, were caused to 
overflow thefr banks during the tropical rains, and covered the 
country with water charged with alluvial matter, is said to be more 
favoiurable for the cultivation of cotton than the lower parts of the 
valley. All other things remaining equal, the inverted Delta 
should find room for the plantation of at least tm times the area 
assignable to the same object in Egypt proper." 

All testimony and experience show that no soil in the world 
can surpass that of Egypt for the production of cotton, and it 
would not therefore be surprising that in* such a country, with 
due encouragement and ample facilities, the cultivation of a plant 
of such excellence as that brought into notice by Jumel should be 
rapidly and continuously extended. Accordingly, the expecta- 
tion was confidently entertained that if, as was assimied, there 
were three millians of feddans or acres of cultivated land in Lower 
Egypt admirably adapted to the purpose, there might, with 
sufficient irrigation and improved modes of husbandry, be three 
million bales of Egyptian cotton of four cantars each annually pro- 
duced, and that the value of that quantity, at the lowest computa- 
tion, would not be less than thirty millions sterling. This 
expectation, however, was soon found to be Utopian ; the scanti- 
ness of the population, and the imperious necessity of providing 
adequate supplies of food, contributed to the curtailment of cotton 
cultivation. The want of sufficient labour for agricultural purposes 
is a serious hinderance, and this is fiirther increased whenever the 
fellahs are taken, as is frequentiy the case, from their ordinary 
<xxupations, for the supply of the army, or for the construction of 
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public works, such as the Suez canaL On this account it is 
evident that any efficient means of economising labour, and the 
introduction of mechanical appliances for that purpose, must be 
of special advantage. The production of cotton must also be 
restricted so long as it is absolutely necessary to grow in the 
country the food required by its inhabitants ; when this can be 
imported in adequate quantities, larger crops of cotton may be 
expected, whenever such will pay the cultivators better than, 
anything else. The destructive murrain amongst the cattle, 
which has occurred more than once, has proved a serious 
impediment to the extended growth of cotton in Egypt, though of 
late years this has been to some extent mitigated by the large 
quantities of machinery imported to supply the loss of animal 
labour. Whilst, then, the Government has always been fully 
aHve to the importance and value of this great branch of industry, 
and has ever been ready to afford all possible encouragement to 
its extension, it is not surprising to find that the very sanguine 
expectations which were early formed have not yet been 
realised. The progress, though great, has not always been 
continuous, and the maximimi growth of cotton appears to have 
been reached in 1865, and to have been then arrested by the 
food requirements of the country. Various fluctuations took 
place in the production and value of Egyptian cotton after 
the discovery of Jumel had secured for it the high estimation 
in which it has ever since been held. 

Mr. Fowler, in his report on the cultivation of cotton in Egypt 
which was published by the Association, remarks that " the first 
crop of this new quality of cotton, grown in the years 1821-22, 
produced only 947 cantars, or about 845 cwts. ; but the cultiva« 
tion of it very rapidly extended throughout the districts of Lower 
• Egypt, where the soil and climate were found to be admirably 
adapted for its growth, as well as for the perennial preservation of 
the peculiar quality of fine long staple cotton, which this cotton 
plant produced. The high prices which it brought for several 
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years subsequently in the European markets, naturally gave a 
great impulse to the exertions made by Mohamed Ali to extend 
the cultivation of this valuable product of the soil, of which he 
held at the time the exclusive monopoly. He accordingly took 
the most active and energetic measures to encomrage the cultiva- 
tion of this cotton among the fellahs or cultivators in Lower Egypt; 
distributed the seed among them, and commanded them to sow a 
certain quantity of land ; he ordered, at the same time, many of 
those canals for irrigation, which had been previously neglected, 
and had become, in consequence, filled by the deposition of mud 
from the Nile, to be cleaned out, and made available for irrigating 
the cotton during the low Nile, which was indispensably necessary 
for the growth of the plant during the summer months. The 
result was that the quantity of cotton produced increased rapidly, 
as may be seen from the annexed synopsis of the total annual sales 
made during the succeeding seven years, viz. : — 



Quantity of Coiton Exported, in Cantars of 
94 lbs. Nett. 


Average 

price 

Per Cantar. 


Years. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exported. 


Dollars. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 


235 

7,925 

34,279 

141,554 

62,017 

36,950 
55,432 


206 

11,578 
46,141 
50,690 

96,55? 
132,052 

55,737 


262 
10,013 

44,122 


241 

5»§92 
44,816 
18,967 
20,374 
14,293 

4,351 


944. 
25,108 
159,426 
228,078 
212,318 
216,181 
159,642 


16 

iSi 

15* 

17 

13 

13 

13 


Total in" 
7 years. / 


338,392 


392,962 


171,709 


108,634 


1,011,697 




Yearly 
Average. 


4«,34i 


56,138 


24,529 


15,519 


144,528 


„ 
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The encHinous war expenses subsequently incurred, and 
the drain upon the scanty population occasioned by the 
conscription, caused ^ considerable extent of land to be 
left uncultivated. **This calamitous state of things was 
still further extended by thousands of the fellahs having 
abandoned their lands and emigrated, in spite of the eflforts 
of the Government to stop them, into Syria from Lower 
Egypt, and into Abyssinia and neighbouring countries from 
Upper Egypt, in order to escape from the oppressive 
grievances. The disastrous consequences soon became 
manifest in the yearly diminution of the productions of 
agriculture, including cotton, notwithstanding the very high 
prices which it reached in 1833-34, as may be seen from the 
Government returns of these years contained in the annexed 
synopsis, viz. : — 



Quantity of Cotton Exported, in Cantars of 
94 lbs, Nett. 


Average 

price 

Per Cantar. 


Years. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exported. 


Dollars. 


1828 

1829 

1830...... 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


24,686 
14,437 
54,855 
58,202 
4,322 

3'549 
5P,045 


21,510 

& 

IKS 

24,833 
55,158 


6,773 
35,585 
83,619 
78,361 
73,153 
27,685 
38,068 


6,286 
2,039 
11,827 
5,100 
2,306 

"621 


59,255 
104,920 

213,585 
186,675 
136,127 
56,067 
143,892 


13 

12 

12 

loj 

15 

28 

30S 


Total in 1 
7 years, j 


201,096 


319,002 


343,244 


28,179 


900,521 




Yearly 
Average. 


28,728 


45,586 


49,035 


4,025 


128,646 


„ 
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" The high prices obtained by Mohamed All for the cotton 
crop of 1834 gave a renewed stimulus to his efforts to 
extend the cultivation ; and, in consequence, the quantity grown 
increased subsequently, as may be seen from the following 
synopsis of the production, &a, for the next period of seven 
years, taken from the Government returns, viz. : — 



Quantity of Cotton Exported, in Cantabs of 
94 lbs. Nett. 


Valuation 
in Pounds 
Sterling. 


Years. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Quantity. 


S::::: 

1839 

184D 

1841 


67,352 
40,380 
92,280 
47,100 
59,442 
77,568 
72,942 


71,932 
97,800 
75,640 
65,260 
37, "o 

34,255 
82,175 


71,780 
99,290 
142,940 
117,858 
29,584 
43,918 
38,390 


2,540 
5,760 
4.610 
8,615 
7,961 
3,560 


213,604 
243,230 
315,470 
238,833 
134,097 
159,301 
193,507 


£1,068,020 
894,383 
757,489 
716,670 
468,105 
414,722 
540,006 


Totaling 
7 years. / 


457,064 


464,172 


543,760 


33,046 


1,498,042 


^4,859,394 


Yearly 
Average. 


65,295 


66,300 


77,680 


4,721 


214,006 


£694,199 



It will b^ remarked that in the last three years, from 1839 
to 1 84 1, the quantity produced had diminished, owing no 
doubt to the impediment to the cultivation of the land 
arising from the drain on the fellah population by the con- 
scription for the army and the emigration of the fellahs 
previously mentioned, caused by oppressive and excessive 
taxation during the war carried on by Mohamed Ali in 
Syria." 
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"The progress made in cotton cultivation, from 1841 to 1848, 
does not show any permanent increase in the quantity grown, 
judging from the exports of it made to foreign markets dining 
that period, which are as follows, taken from the Custom House 
returns, viz.: — 



Quantity of Cotton Exported, in Cantars of 
94 lbs. Nett. 


Declared 

Value 
in Pounds 
Steriing. 


Years. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exported. 


1842 

1843 

1844 


50,620 

60,422 

70,724 

181,840 

89,350 
70,889 
81,318 


29,030 
30,101 
37,596 
81,730 
28,600 


130,650 

170,407 

38,519 

Z9'5o5 

82,810 

92,398 
21,550 


730 

1,280 

20,663 

441 


211,030 
261,064 
153,363 
344,955 
202,040 

257,492 
119,965 


^390,882 
391,596 
230,046 
561,920 
404,080 
^7,752 
167,961 


Totaling 
7 years. J 


605,163 


297,255 


615,839 


31,652 


1,549,909 


^•2,634,237 


Average Quantity and Value Yearly during this! 
period being j 


221,415 


^376,319 



To the total yearly quantity exported must be added some 40,000 
to 50,000 cantars retained in the country for consumption in the 
Government cotton factories, which were only closed by his 
successor after the death of Mohamed Ali in 1848." 

" There were as many as fifteen factories, chiefly for cotton 
manufactures, cotton prints, &c., and for woollen and silk fabrics, 
erected at enormous expense by Mohamed Ali, for which work- 
men were brought by him from England and France to instruct 
the natives, but since his death they have been closed, having 
been found to be a heavy expense to the Government instead of 
being profitable. The valley of the Nile was evidently destined 
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by nature for agricultural and not for manufacturing industry, and 
experience has proved it 



Quantity of Cotton Exported, in Cantars of 
94 lbs. Nett. 


Declared 

Value 
in Pounds 
Sterling. 


Years. 


England. 


France. 


Austria. 


Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exported. 


1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

\lltz 

;&:::: 
1859 


155,315 

168^438 
386,416 

363,703 
268, lOI 
270,615 
322,548 
284,440 
307,541 
325,475 


SI 

109', 668 
106,491 

108,248 
94,702 
109,850 
103,500 
98,672 


61,361 
104,234 
144,576 
169,559 
102,897 
110,220 
140^412 
121,863 

108,496 
78,372 


3,061 
2,016 
4,486 
4,326 

6,453 

1,611 

722 

2,319 

"126 


36^816 

384,439 
670,129 

477,397 
477,905 
520,886 
539,885 
490,960 

519,537 
502,645 


^£51 5,020 

1,341,128 

954,794 
764,740 
937,594 
1,295,724 
1,227,420 
1,091,027 
I, "3,419 


Average 
period 


Yearly Quantity and Value during this! 


473,282 


^979,002" 





To maintain the quality of Egyptian cotton, so much 
appreciated by the European manufacturers, as well as to increase 
the quantity, was an object of solicitude to the Association from 
its formation. The abolition of the com laws, which threw open 
the English markets, made the production of com in Egypt for a 
time more profitable than that of cotton, whilst the cultivation of 
grain had the additional recommendation of requiring less labour. 
The state of peace which followed the successfiil efforts of 
Mohamed Ali to establish his authority, and which has happily 
ever since been maintained, tended greatly to the agricultural 
development of Egypt, and to the increased cultivation of cotton, 
as well as of other products of the soil During the period which 
intervened between the death of Mohamed Ali and the American 
civil war, which shut up our chief source of cotton supply, the 
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production of this article in Egypt, thou^ considerably increased, 
could scarcely be considered large, aud was much below what it 
afterwards became. 

The following table shows the cotton exports from Alexandria 
during the season of each year specified, ending 30th September, in 
bales which have lately been increasing in size, but may be taken at 
the average weight of about six cantars,* or nearly 600 lbs. each : — 



Cotton Exports from Alexandria in Bales. 


Years. 


Gt. Britain. 


France and 
Spain. 


Austria, &c. 


Tdtal. 


1859-60 ............ 


96,988 
103,217 
124,597 
187,851 
241,423 
326,011 
179,500 
180,159 
177,421 
184,303 
177,631 


20,272 

37,195 
24,300 

64,385 
25,154 
29,425 
32,407 

26,356 


7,536 
11,073 
13,080 
14,015 

8,440 
17,974 
19,964 
25,203 

26,734 


126,398 

149,273 
156,423 
240,878 

317,193 
404,411 

213,094 
227,558 
229,792 

245,549 
230,721 


1860-61 


1861-62 


1862-63 

1867-6A 


1864-65 


1865-66 


1866-67 


1867-68 


1868-69 


1869-70 





in 1862, cotton began to be so much in favour that cereals 
were ahnost entirely neglected, and the enormous profits 
derived firom its cultivation during the American war led to 
the abandonment of the ordinary succession of crops, a result 
which the late Viceroy, Said Pasha, beheld with apprehension and 
alarm. In consequence of the rage to grow cotton, Egypt, 
instead of being an exporter, became an importer of grain, and 
had to seek food from other countries. In the meantime the 
land became impoverished, less care was taken to keep up the 
quality, and complaints of deterioration were frequently made. 
Amongst the various means adopted by the Association to eflfect 
an improvement was the introduction from time to time of fresh 



* One cantar equals 98I lbs. avwdupois. 
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Sea Idand seed, which, though it had the desired effect, was not 
successful, as it proved to be less prolific, and did not yield so 
large a return per acre as other seed Experiments also previously 
made with Sea Island seed, as far back as 1826, were abandoned 
for the same reason. Another measure was to make trial of New 
Orleans seed, which was found to give a larger return per acre, 
but the market value was less, and no ultimate advantage seemed 
likely to accrue to the cultivators. Whatever new variety may be 
introduced into Egypt, whether Sea Island or New Orleans seed 
be used, it is observable that in the course of about three years 
the cotton produced changes its character, and becomes 
assimilated to ordinary Egyptian. The right course to be taken 
would therefore appear to be to adopt all practicable methods for 
the improvement of the cotton generally grown, and especially to 
endeavour, by a careful selection of seed, to restore and maintain 
the high reputation which has already been gained. Accord- 
ingly, all recent measures have been chiefly directed to this end, 
and when the present Viceroy, now known as the Khedive, 
visited London in the summer of 1867, the means which seemed 
best calculated to attain the end desired were explained and 
lurged upon his attention by a deputation from the Association, 
accompanied by such members of Parliament as were specially 
interested in the subject On that occasion, as well as subse- 
quently, the advantages likely to arise. fi-om a careful selection of 
seed for sowing, and firom the occasional interchange of the seed 
of various districts, were pointed out, and it was recommended 
that every precaution should be taken to prevent the intermixture 
of different varieties. In Egypt, as in India, in the absence of 
any middle class that might assume the task, it devolves upon 
the Govenmient to cany into operation such measures as may be 
IMracticable for the extension and improvement of cotton cultiva- 
tion. One of the first acts of the present Viceroy, who had pre- 
viously shown his partiality for agriculture, on assuming the 
Government, was to declare his readiness to make grants of 
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uncultivated land in the upper country, on the borders of the 
river, ^^ entirely free from all contributions to the State for ever'' 
This measiure was intended more particularly for the encourage- 
ment of cotton cultivation, and was made available by Europeans 
as well as natives. To provide and mauitain canals for the 
purpose of irrigation throughout the country, without which it 
must remairi^ an uncultivated desert, is specially the work of the 
Government, and to this the present ruler is devoting earnest 
attention. Another object recommended, and for the accom- 
plishment of which a wise solicitude has been shown, was to 
introduce improved implements of agriculture, in consequence of 
which steam ploughs and other European appliances are now 
extensively used. 

Never has the Association had any reason to complain of 
inattention on the part of the Egyptian Government to the 
suggestions that were respectfully submitted, but, on the 
contrary, every desire was shown to carry them into effect An 
instance of this was afforded when, during the construction of the 
Suez canal, the Viceroy was induced by the representations 
addressed to him to put an end to the system of forced labour 
which had been adopted, and which was the means of com- 
pelling many thousands of the fellahs to abandon their 
ordinary agricultural pursuits. Cases of oppressive exactions by 
the Government were sometimes brought to light, as well as 
instances of arbitrary interferences with the traffic on the railway, 
in order to secure priority of conveyance to the produce of the 
Viceroy's estates, but there is reason to believe that these were 
only exceptional, and were speedily remedied. So firmly is the 
growth of cotton established in Egypt, and so fuDy are both the 
Government ' and the people alive to its importance and 
advantages, that there seems no reason to apprehend that it will 
be allowed to decline. Encouraged by past experience, and 
possessing additional fecilities for the production of cotton, with 
the enormous wealth already derived fi:om this branch of industry. 
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whatever temporary fluctuations may occur from various causes, 
there need scarcely be any fear that Egypt will permanently lose 
its position as a source of supply. Any probable fall in the price 
of American cotton will not prevent the Egyptian crop from being 
still one of the most profitable that can be cultivated It would be 
well if there were as much certainty with regard to our own 
dominions in the East If we might reasonably expect to realise 
our hopes there, and if, as we trust, revived exertions should be 
made in the Ottoman empire, these three countries — India, 
Egypt, and Turkey — ^would be sufficient to insure immunity from 
any serious inconvenience that .could arise from a diminished 
production of cotton in America. Whatever may be the case 
with India and Turkey, it may confidently be expected that 
Egj^t will continue to foster a trade which has already proved so 
fiiiitful a source of prosperity and aggrandisement 



ITALY AND GREECE. 

ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH THE PERMANENT CULTIVATION OP 
COTTON. 

In these countries, more especially in Italy, strenuous exertions 
were made to obtain a share of the prize which was ofiered to the 
world during the cotton famine. The subject was taken up with 
great earnestness by the Italian Government, and a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed, with Commendatore Devincenzi at its 
head, for the purpose of promoting the growth of cotton in Italy. 
In the report of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, which preceded the formation of that Commission, it 
is stated that "before the gigantic changes produced in the 
cotton industry by the introduction of new and wonderful 
machinery, and by the extensive cultivation in America, Southern 
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Italy grew, spun, and manufactured cotton very largely. A 
considerable impetus was given to the cultivation during the 
French Empire, the continental blockade having interfered with 
the American trade, and subsequently, though not to the same 
extent, cotton continued to be grown." In the southern provinces 
and in the islands there is abundance of land, of but little value, 
well suited to the growth of cotton, and with a large population 
to supply adequate labour. Organisations comprising the leading 
men in the several districts where cotton seemed likely to be 
cultivated were formed, for the purpose of correspondence and 
co-operation with the Commission. Information respecting seed 
and machinery was widely distributed, and directions of practical 
importance to the cultivator were supplied. The Commission 
entered into immediate communication with the Association, 
and evinced an earnest desire to use every practicable means 
that might be suggested. Seed was readily and liberally 
supplied, and exhibitions were held at Turin and Naples for the 
purpose of encouraging the growth of cotton by the offer of prizes 
and rewards, as well as for the introduction of the best agricultural 
implements and cotton cleaning machinery. The long prevalence 
of high prices produced great excitement and emulation, and 
sanguine hopes were entertained that cotton cultivation woidd 
become a permanent and lucrative branch of industry. The 
attempts that were made in the Northern and Central provinces 
did not furnish much encouragement, but in the Southern 
Continental, and Insular provinces, the results were such as to 
afford a stimulus to further efforts. In the Southern Mainland 
provinces, cotton had long been successfully cultivated, and that 
grown at Castellamare was well known. In Sicily, on the east 
and south coasts, and even in the plains, there was reason to 
expect an increased production, whilst Sardinia seemed to afford 
scope for exertion and produced some excellent Sea Island 
cotton. Companies were formed, to which every encourage- 
ment was given, and for a time everything seemed to wear a 
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promising appearance. The cotton crop of 1863 amounted to 
100,000 bales of 2 cwt each, of the value of about ;^ 2,400,000. 
In the following year the crop was doubled and was estimate^ to 
be 200,000 bales of 200 lbs. each, so that within the short space 
of two years Italy had outstripped in production even Brazil 
which had been for more than seventy years a cotton exporting 
country. All classes of the community evinced the most lively 
interest in the attempt to make cotton cultivation permanent and 
successful, whilst the Government did all in its power to foster 
and encourage the new industry. Even the Papal Government 
offered a bonus to those of its subjects who should grow cotton, 
and it seemed as if the day of progress had actually commenced 
when His Holiness stepped forward to ' lead the way. The 
cotton thus produced in Italy has generally been taken by the 
Italian, Austrian, and French manufacturers, and scarcely any 
has ever made its way to England. The prevalence of high 
prices will from time to time stimulate production, but, as a rule, 
other crops generally prove more remunerative,- and there does 
not appear to be much probability that Italy will become of any 
great importance as a cotton producing country. 

In Greece a good deal of cotton used to be grown whilst it was 
imder Turkish rule, but the cultivation afterwards declined, and 
until the American war no solicitude was felt for its extension. 
The total production of Greece in 1862 was reported to be about 
6,000 bales of 300 lbs. each. The consular returns received from 
time to time represented the soil and chmate to be well suited to 
the growth of cotton ; in the plains of Livadia and Marathon the 
plant was found to flourish, and there seemed reason to expect 
that its cultivation might be largely increased. The British 
consul at Larissa and Volo reported that the capabilities of 
Thessaly were beyond question, that the lowlands between the 
mountains and the sea were well adapted for the growth of Sea 
Island cotton, whilst "the ferruginous soil which everywhere 
abounds on the mountain slopes " was not less suitable for Upland 
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cotton. In the district of Epirus, especially in the plains of Arta 
and Musakia, the measures adopted seemed likely to make cotton 
a staple production of the country. In the province of Patras and 
other parts of the Morea, as well as in the islands of Cephalonia, 
Corfu, Zante, &c., cotton cultivation was attempted for a time 
with the prospect of success. Seed was sent out by the Associa- 
tion, accompanied with practical instructions, and all who were 
willing had the opportunity afforded them of making experiments. 
Much earnestness was displayed as long as high prices seemed 
likely to be maintained, but the various difficulties which were 
encountered, the insecurity and disturbed state of the country, the 
want of roads, the scarcity of laboiur, the absence of encourage- 
ment on the part of the Government, the natiural preference felt 
for less precarious and more familiar crops, with other causes, pre- 
vented the realisation of the hopes which had been formed 
Cotton continues, and will doubtless continue, to be more or less 
grown in Greece, but it will be chiefly for home consumption, and 
but little, if any, will be exported either to England or the 
continent. With due encouragement from Government, with 
security and freedom from brigandage which is not at present 
enjoyed, and with better roads, the attempt to establish the 
growth of cotton might prove successful; but under existing 
cu-cumstances there is litde or no reason to expect that Greece 
will become of any value as a source of cotton supply. 
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THE BRAZILS. 

THE REVIVAL AND EXTENSION OF COTTON CULTIVATION. 

There are few countries, as regards soil and climate, more 
fe^vourable to the growth of cotton than the various provinces 
constituting this vast empire. It is confidently stated that in \ 
nearly the whole extent of the three millions of square miles 
comprised in the superficies of Brazil, cotton of excellent quality 
might be successfully cultivated ; and that in various parts of the 
coimtry it has for many years been a favourite and profitable 
branch of Brazilian agriculture. From Para, in the north, down to 
Rio Grande, in the south, every province seems to be well adapted 
to the production of cotton, and to require only capital and labour 
to render the cultivation of the staple successful and remunerative. 
But, prior to the urgent demands and appeals occasioned by 
the cotton famine, Brazil could only be ranked amongst the minor 
sources of supply. As the cotton plant, however, thrives and ^ 
flourishes in all the varied climates of Brazil, and requires scarcely 
afty care to guard it either firom the sun or the firost, there seemed 
to be but littie occasion for any special exertions, and yet it is 
in one of the provinces of this empire that some of the most 
successful efforts of the Association have been made.. Whilst 
cotton has for many years been more or less produced for export 
in Pemambuco, Maranham, Para, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Bahia, Parahyba, and other parts of the country, the province of 
Sao Paulo was unknown as a source of cotton supply until in 1861 
the Association began experiments with some New Orleans seed, 
which, together with a cotton gin, were intrusted to the care of Mr. 
J. J. Aubertin, the superintendent of the Sao Paulo railway, then 
in course of construction. No time was lost in the distribution of 
the seed to all who might be disposed to make trial of it The 
offer of it was embraced with eagerness, and the whole, taken away 
by hatfiils, was speedily planted. A larger quantity was .^ent the 
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following year, bi\t it was found to be insufficient to meet the urgent 
demands for it which had arisen, and it soon became necessary to 
send further supplies. The results of these early efforts proved in 
the highest degree encoiuraging. At the commencement cotton 
had no place whatever in the tables of exports, but in the first year 
fix)m Sao Paulo, 87 arrobas of 32 lbs. each were exported ; in the 
second year 886 arrobas ; the next year the advance was still 
more remarkable, and the figures reached 7,107 arrobas, and so 
the increase continued until the supply firom this entirely new source 
became nearly a million of arrobas, or but little short of 100,000 
bales of 300 lbs. each. From this one province the Association 
has thus been the means of procuring a quantity fully as large as 
had ever been obtained firom the whole of the Brazils in any 
year previous to the American war. The cotton, known as 
" Santos" in the Liverpool market, has been steadily growing in 
favoiur, and its production to so large an extent and in so short a 
time, affords indisputable evidence of the usefiilness of labours 
which have not always been appreciated by those who have reaped 
the benefit. This striking success was mainly attributable to the 
zealous aud persevering exertions of Mr. Aubertin, whose sanguine 
expectations and enthusiasm were fully justified by the results, 
though, at the outset, they sometimes provoked expressions of in- 
credulity. The warmest thanks of the Association were gladly 
accorded to Mr. Aubertin on several occasions, and, on his visit 
to Mauchester, he was presented with the gold medal and an 
address gratefully acknowledging the obligations which he had 
conferred. Her Majesty's consul at' Santos, in his despatch to 
the Foreign Office describing the progress of cotton cultivation, 
states that the province of Sao Paulo, which contains not less than 
72,000 square miles, is well adapted to the growth of cotton, and 
that the people, formerly so poor, were, in consequence of this 
branch of industry, becoming rapidly wealthy. Some southern 
planters, who had been cotton growers all their lives in the United 
States, after a careful investigation, emphatically declared that the 
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province, well and systematically cultivated, possesses an extra- 
ordinary capacity for the production of cotton, and that as regarded 
quality, what they saw was fully equal to any that they, with all 
their superior appliances, had ever grown upon their own 
plantations. With a railway connecting the interior with Santos, 
the shipping port, and a line of steamers established between it and 
Liverpool, there are ready facilities afforded for the transport of 
cotton which can scarcely fail to maintain and extend the cultivation. 
The province has already been greatly enriched, and the further 
extension of the railway will doubtless prove beneficial, both as 
the means of conveying the produce to the port of shipment, and 
of introducing English manufactures more largely into the country. 
The extent to which the revival of cotton cultivation in the 
Brazilian empire has been effected, is shown by the increased 
exports to foreign countries since the formation of the Association. 
The following table exhibits the quantities and the value in the 
years named. 

Export of Cotton from the Brazilian Empire to 
Foreign Countries. 





Arrobas of 




Ycara. 


oalbs. each. 


Valtie. 


1858-59 


7Si>348 


;^562,409 


1859-60 


854,624 


643,257 


1860-61 


670,860 


468,214 


1861-62 


872,210 


778,615 


1862-63 


1,085,628 


1,681,780 



The progress and fluctuations in subsequent years may be 
ascertained by an examination of the tables of imports, page 7. 
The largest quantity obtained firom Brazil was in 1868, since 
which period there has been some decline. 

Whilst the province of Sao Paulo is specially interesting as a new 
and important source of supply, the choicest and best qualities 
are obtained from Maranham, Pemambuco, and oth^r districts ; 
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and the excellence of Brazilian cotton has always been readily 
acknowledged Its value, however, has from time to time been 
seriously depreciated by the saw gins generally adopted, the per- 
sistent use of which is said to be encouraged by some American 
planters who have settled in the country. On this accoimt, 
Brazilian cotton has often failed to maintain the high reputation 
which it had previously acquired, and to hold the place in the 
market which it otherwise would have done. Whilst Eg)rptian, as 
well as other descriptions competing with it, is almost entirely cleaned 
by the Macarthy or roller gin, and meets with a ready sale, the 
produce of Brazil, solely on account of the injury occasioned 
by the mode of preparing it, is frequently taken with reluct- 
ance, and at a price below its intrinsic value. Complaints of the 
injury thus produced by the continued use of saw gins have 
been repeatedly made in the Liverpool circulars, and various 
methods have been resorted to by the Association to remedy the 
€vil. Representations were addressed to the British consuls in 
Brazil on the subject, and earnest remonstrances were made by 
them through the medium of the newspaper press and otherwise. 
The interference of the Brazilian Government was solicited by 
direct appeals, and in interviews with its representatives in London, 
The injury which must be occasioned to a trade of so much im- 
portance and value to Brazil was clearly pointed out; and though 
the Government expressed its readiness and desire to do all that it 
possibly could to remedy the evil, there is still reason to fear that 
it has not yet been eradicated. Another attempt has recently been 
made by an address, forwarded to the Brazilian Government 
through the Ambassador in London, to obtain the speedy adop- 
tion of measures calculated to extend and improve the growth of 
cotton in Brazil, which it is hoped will meet with favoiurable and 
prompt attention. In the representations thus submitted to the 
Imperial Government, the importance of providing increased 
means of communication, by roads and railways, with collateral 
branches to outiying districts, was pointed out, so that the unem- 
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ployed population might be induced to enter into agricultural 
pursuits by having increased facilities afforded to them for sending 
their produce to market, with every assurance of profitable results. 
It was also recommended that measures should be adopted by the 
Government to introduce such improved methods of cultivation as 
are in operation in the United States, to have recourse to fer- 
^isers and to use agricultural implements calculated to economise 
labour, so that should the price of cotton decline some compen- 
sation might be obtained by reducing the cost of production. The 
abandonment of saw gins was again strongly urged, and the 
mischievous effects which this mode of cleaning Brazilian cotton 
continues to produce, and the consequent depreciation in its value, 
were adduced as reasons for the immediate relinquishment of so 
pemiciQus a practice. It is to be hoped that these appeals to 
the Imperial Government will not be in vain. 

The extent to which this empire has been enriched by means 
of cotton is shown by the fact that, although engaged during the 
past five years in a severe and exhaustive war, the heavy burden 
appears to have been hitherto borne by the Brazilian treasury, 
whilst at the same time railway extensions and other public works 
have been undertaken, without the necessity, as formerly, of 
borrowing the capital in the English market. In Sao Paulo the 
funds required for some railway extensions were furnished by the 
province itself, and in other parts of the empire ample indications 
of the increased wealth produced by cotton cultivation have been 
afforded. There is reason for deep regret that the system of 
slavery still exists in this country, though there is ground to hope 
that it will not long continue. Its abolition in the United States 
will not fail to have a beneficial influence, and to promote the 
cause of emancipation in Brazil. The day cannot be far distant 
when neither cotton nor any other commodity required by the 
industry of Great Britain will be produced by a system which 
has so long been a reproach to humanity and a disgrace to the 
world. 
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THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION 

AND THE 

REPUBUCS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH COTTON CULTIVATION. 

These vast territories, so often disturbed by political con- 
vulsions, are not only rich in mineral wealth, but are possessed of 
immense agricultural resources, and in many parts are well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton. The plant in several places 
was found to be both indigenous and perennial, and in many 
regions it was reported to be growing wild. The Anguilla 
cotton, better known as Sea Island, is represented to be a native 
of Honduras, whence it spread to the West Indies, and was carried 
to the United States shortly after the revolution. On the con- 
quest of Mexico, in i5i9,itissaid that Cortes received garments of 
cotton as presents from the natives of Yucatan, as well as cotton 
cloths for coverings to his huts, and the clothing of the Mexicans 
was found to consist chiefly of cotton. In Peru, raw cotton and 
cotton fabrics have long been known to exist, and specimens 
from the ancient Peruvian tombs were at an early period brought 
to Europe for exhibition. Nearly a century ago, the best cotton 
known in England was believed to be from the Dutch plantations 
of Berbice, Demerara, and Surinam. These regions, accordingly, 
early attracted the attention of the Association, and relations 
were soon established with various zealous correspondents in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, New Granada, Guyana, Ecuador, 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, Chili, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Venezuela, 
Peru, Paraguay, Buenos Ayres, and other parts of this extensive 
region, for the purpose of making experiments to promote the 
growth of cotton. In the Republic of Ecuador a company was 
organised for the cultivation of cotton, and in Venezuela a large 
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tract of land, consisting of about 236,400 acres, in one of the richest 
districts of South America, open to water carriage, and within seven- 
teen days' communication with England, was secured by another 
company for the growth of cotton. The produce of the seed 
sent out showed that excellent cotton could be produced, and 
early in 1862 fifteen bales from Maracaibo were sold to a Man- 
chester spinner at 2s. 5d. per lb., realising an average of ;^6o per 
bale. Sanguine hopes were entertained of the Argentine 
provinces, and for some time seed was regularly forwarded to 
Buenos Ayres for gratuitous distribution. In the Salado valley 
it was confidently reported to the Association that there were 
thousands of acres of cotton growing wild, but further inquiry 
showed this to be without foundation. The Delta, and islands 
of the Parana and the Uruguay, were represented to be amply 
sufficient to produce all the cotton required for the supply of 
the Manchester market. The glowing anticipations, however, 
were never realised, and various causes, including the scarcity 
and deamess of labour, were assigned for the disappointment 
experienced. Without an extensive European immigration, it 
soon became evident that cotton cultivation could not be success- 
fully estabhshed, and the efforts of the Association, though long 
continued, were eventually abandoned. 

In Peru it was confidently expected that the production of 
cotton would be considerably extended, and that increased supplies 
firom that source might be obtained. In the time of the Incas, in 
1532, there is evidence that the plant was successfiilly cultivated, 
and the tree-cotton of Peru has often attracted attention and been 
made the subject of inquiry for the purpose of determining whether 
it is the veritable Gossypium Arboreum of Linnaeus. It is repre 
sented to be not only exceedingly beautifiil, but valuable on 
account of its rich and abimdant crops. It yields largely for four 
or five years, and may be maintained for eight or ten years with- 
out being renewed. The Gossypium Peruvianum, cultivated in 
the coast valleys of Peru, is also an arborescent species growing to 
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ten or fifteen feet It produces the cotton of Brazil, PemaWibuco, 
Maranham, Peru, &c, and is especially remarkable fi-om its black 
seeds adhering firmly to each other. Some exceedingly fine 
specimens were received, and almost every province for a time 
entered eagerly into the cultivation, but the same causes which . 
arrested progress in other parts of South America, especially the 
scarcity of labour, had a similar effect in Peru, and the growth of 
cotton gradually declined. The maximum production of cotton 
in Peru was about 50,000 bales of 300 pounds each, being more 
than a five-fold increase upon the quantity grown before the 
American war. The want of capital and labour, and not any 
unsuitableness of soil and climate, were found to be insuperable 
hinderances to success in Peru as well as elsewhere. The unsettled 
state of society in nearly all the republics of South America pre- 
vented an)rthing like steady progress and improvement Where 
civil commotions are firequent there is not only difficulty in pro- 
curing labour, but the owners of lands, however fertile, are natu- 
rally disinclined to sow for others to reap. Enough has been done 
by the various and extensive experiments which the Association 
has either originated or assisted in different parts of this vast 
region to demonstrate the cotton growing capabilities of such 
countries as Peru, Venezuela, Pai*aguay,,the Argentine provinces, 
and other large territories in South and Central America. It is 
the opinion of many competent judges, well acquainted with both 
the American continents, that if it were not for the political disturb- 
ances which are constantly occurring, and the want of capital and 
labour, there might be a successful rivalry with the United States 
as regards the growth of cotton. So long, however, as any country 
is in a state of constant turmoil no formidable competition firom 
it need be apprehended, and for generations to come it seems as 
if the development and progress of this part of the world would 
thus be impeded. 
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WEST INDIES. 

LATENT CAPABILITIES AND DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

This was the chief source from which, prior to the commencement 
of the present century, England derived the largest proportion 
of the cotton then required, but the cultivation was subsequently- 
neglected for the sake of sugar, which was found to be a more 
profitable crop. The West Indian cottons have generally been 
highly esteemed, and in some cases have been considered but httle 
# inferior to Sea Island. Attention was therefore earnestly directed 
to these islands, in the hope that the cultivation of cotton might 
be revived and extended, especially as it was found to be less 
expensive than sugar, and that two crops in the year could 
generally be obtained. Much eagerness was manifested by the 
planters to take advantage of the high prices which prevailed, and 
several cotton-growing companies were formed, with apparentiy 
flattering prospects of success. In Demerara, Jamaica, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, St Domingo, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Antigua, Tobago, 
Dominica, the Bahamas, and elsewhere, persevering attempts were 
made with varying results. Seed in considerable quantities was 
sent out and freely distributed, companies were formed, estates 
purchased, and extensive operations were commenced. Several 
individuals embarked a large amount of capital, in Jamaica 
especially, with the frill conviction that the cotton-growing enter- 
prise would prove a great success. In 1858, an "Anglo-Spanish 
Joint Stock Company*' was projected in Cuba, and it was stated that 
the island was " destined to be the purveyor of cotton to all manu- 
factiiring countries, and that in the same manner as its celebrated 
tobacco has no rival, so would it be with its beautifril cotton, the 
cultivation of which would ensure easy and lucrative employment 
to thousands of the poorer classes, and induce a large immigration 
of European families, who would become prosperous in Cuba, 
to the great benefit of the enterprise." The Association offered 
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the company seed, machinery, instructions, and prizes to be 
awarded for success, but much disappointment was experienced 
that British merchants and manufacturers did not become share- 
holders, and though for a time great exertions were made under 
the auspices of the Government, which gave grants of land and 
afforded every encouragement, the final result was disappointment 
and failure. Her Majesty's consul-general at Havana took great 
interest in the enterprise, and sent through the Foreign Office details 
which were inserted in the Cotton Supply Reporter. The island 
of Jamaica seemed pre-eminently calculated, both in soil and 
climate, to become a successful cotton field. The plant grows 
there spontaneously, and but little additional capital was required 
in exchanging sugar cultivation for that of cotton, whilst the item 
of wages was comparatively small Planters fi*om the United 
States expressed a confident opinion that cotton could be grown 
in Jamaica to compete with that of America both in price and 
quaUty, provided that sufficient and continuous labour could be 
obtained. 

The best means of reviving the cultivation of cotton in 
Jamaica soon became the subject of anxious consideration to 
the " Society of Industry," established in the parish of Hanover, 
in the island, and samples of the cotton growing wild were sent 
to the Association, with a request for seed and such machines 
as were required for ginning and packing cotton. The British 
Cotton Company, the Jamaica Cotton Company, the Clarendon 
Company, the Manchioneal Company, and the Kingston Cotton 
Company were all speedily formed in the hope of developing the 
resources of the island. The last named, the Kingston Company, 
was established in May, 1863, and during the first year forwarded 
to the Association for sale twelve bales of cotton, which realised 
24d., 25d., and 28|d. per lb. In some of the districts of the 
island it was stated that abundance of labour could be obtained 
at a reasonable rate, and that there was a large extent of land 
lying uncultivated, not for want of labour, but of capital and 
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energy. Accordingly every effort was made to provide money 
and enterprise, but the anticipated results were not realised, and 
in a few years the various undertakings were abandoned. Both 
from Jamaica and other islands small quantities of excellent 
cotton were repeatedly forwarded to the Association, together 
with glowing accounts from missionaries and others, showing with 
what ease the plant could be cultivated, but after all very little 
real progress was ever made, and the ultimate results in nearly all 
cases were of a disappointing character. In Hayti strenuous 
efforts were made by the Government to establish the cultivation 
of cotton, and to obtain from various soiurces, especially from the 
United States by means of emigration, an adequate supply of free- . 
coloured labour. The island has a superficial area of 30,528 
square miles, or about 19 J million of acres, and possesses 
the requisites considered essential to cotton culture — sea air and 
table lands. Surrounded by the waters of the gulf, which greatly 
modify the climate, the interior is traversed by large plains and 
plateaus, while the mountains can be cultivated to their summits. 
The soil is virgin in the South-West and West, saline in its consti- 
tuents — two essentials much insisted upon by the successful and 
practical cotton planter of Louisiana and Alabama, and most 
especially dwelt upon by Professor Mallet in his work on cotton 
cultivation. For some time so much progress was made in the 
growth of cotton that a confident hope was entertained that this 
island would become by the introduction of free coloured labourers 
from America a permanent and important source of cotton supply. 
The crop of 1864 was estimated by the Minister of Agriculture 
at 4,000,000 lbs. A free passage was offered to immigrants by 
the Government, and free grants of land were made to such 
persons as were willing to enter upon the cultivation of cotton in 
Hayti. Applications for seed were readily entertained by the 
Association, and considerable quantities were sent to all the 
islands in the West Indies, where any desire was shown to 
commence or extend the growth of cotton. Amongst these may 
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be specially enumerated the Bahamas and Turks Islands. Great 
solicitude was shown by the Lieutenant-Governor to promote this 
new branch of industry ; and an experienced planter from South 
Carolina was employed, with the sanction of the Colonial office, 
to visit the islands, and to ascertain their capabilities for agricul- 
ture, and especially for the cultivation of cotton. The general 
conclusion at which he arrived was that though much injury had 
been occasioned to the quality of the land throughout the islands 
by the improper use of fire in clearing them, and by the subse- 
quent neglect of manures, there was still ample room for the 
growth of excellent cotton, more particularly Sea Island, and that 
it might be produced at half the cost in the United States. A 
ginning house was erected at Nassau, at the expense of the 
Government, to be available to all cotton growers, and the gins 
were presented by the Association, as well as an adequate supply 
of different kinds of seed. A company was established in New 
York, called the American and British West India Cotton 
Company, with a capital of 250,000 dollars, for the purpose of 
cotton planting in the Bahamas. A large tract of land was leased, 
and several shipments were made to New York, and for some 
time considerable hopes were entertained that the enterprise would 
prove a success. The sanguine expectations, however, were not 
realised, and cultivation gradually declined. The same remarks 
are applicable to all the other islands in the West Indies where 
attempts were made by the Association to establish or extend the 
growth of cotton. In Tobago, Trinidad, Antigua, British Guiana, 
Tortola, Barbadoes, Dominica, and elsewhere, hopes were long and 
confidently cherished that the labour expended would not be in vain. 
Seed was largely distributed, a few bales of cotton were from time 
to time received, reports were forwarded showing the capabilities 
of the several islands, but in all cases with the same result, even- 
tually disappointment and failure. The great dearth of continuous 
steady labour, and the greater profits attending the cultivation of 
sugar, contributed largely to discourage the production of cotton. 
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If 300 lbs. per acre, which is generally considered a good yield, 
be obtained, this at 8d. per lb. gives ;f 10 per acre ; but the same 
area will produce at least ;f 20 worth of sugar, or an equal value 
in ground provisions. It is only the dry belt of islands extending 
from Antigua to the eastward down to Puerto Rico which is 
adapted to the growth of cotton, the rainfall in the other islands 
(which are densely wooded) being too large, and in these latter 
islands (Dominica for example) the cotton plant runs too much 
to "v^rood and foilage, and yields probably not 200 lbs. per acre. 
The negro labourer dislikes the cotton cultivation, but rejoices in 
the sugar cane because the latter may be eaten, and forms during 
crop time his staple; article of food. Where the rate of wages is 
very low, as in Tortola, cotton can be profitably grown when the 
price does not fall below lod. per pound, but there the negroes 
are adept thieves, and gather the proprietor's cotton at night, by 
moonlight The cultivation declined in Jamaica, because it was 
found to be a most precarious crop, and entirely unprofitable. 
The same may be said of British Guiana and Trinidad, in which 
colonies the price of labour (at least 2s. a day) prevents the 
Inters firom entering upon the cultivation of cotton. The intro- 
diiction of the steam plough into several of the West India 
colonies has made the cultivation of sugar far more remunerative 
than formerly, as the planters are now able to bring to the surface 
land which has never before been reached by the ordinary plough, 
and where three-quarters of a hogshead or a hogshead of sugar 
was an average crop per acre, they now get a hogshead and a-half 
by steam ploughing, and in some cases double the quantity. StiU 
there is reason to hope that the West Indies will not wholly 
abandon the growth of cotton, and at some fiiture period they 
may become a much more important source of supply than they 
are at present 
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AFRICA. i 

THE WEST COAST, ALGERIA, NATAL, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

This is one of the few countries where the great hinderance to 
cotton cultivation in every part of the world, namely, the scarcity 
of labour, is not encountered, and as this difficulty does not exist, 
either in Africa or India it seemed, therefore, reasonable to expect 
that from these two great sources ample supplies would be 
obtained. Lord Palmerston was wont to declare that there was 
plenty of cotton in the interior of Africa, if Manchester manufac- 
turers would only take means to obtain it Dr. Livingstone and 
Dr. Delany, a physician of colour, both most competent witnesses, 
affirmed that Africa was capable of supplying abundance of 
cotton. On the West Coast there was an ample supply of 
laboiu:, an unmeasured extent of country to be had free, where the ' 
plant would grow without resowing for a period of seven years, 
and yield an almost continuous harvest. From travellers, consuls, 
merchants, and missionaries, abundant evidence was obtained 
that Africa, as a means of cotton supply, was capable of realising 
any expectations that might be formed. The basin drained by 
the Zambesi was described as the most favourable region for 
cotton culture in the world, and a writer personally acquainted 
with both represented the Zambesi valley as of more value than 
the valley of the Mississippi. The African Aid Society memo- 
rialised the Government for the appointment of a consul at 
Abbeokuta, with the view of promoting the cultivation of cotton 
in West Africa. Her Majesty's consul at Lagos visited 
Manchester' soon after the formation of the Association, for' the 
purpose of describing the cotton-growing capabilities of his 
district, and its special value as a market for manufactured goods. • 

It was shown that cotton had always been grown in Africa, 
that from time immemorial the natives had used it for clothing, 
and that just as an export trade in palm oil, gold dust, gum, and 
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ivory had been successfully developed, so might a cotton trade 
be established which would prove alike beneficial to Africa and 
to England. Companies were formed to facilitate the pur- 
chase and transport of cotton, and communications were opened 
by the Association vith Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, 
Lagos and the Yoruba country, Angola, and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of rendering all possible assistance and encouragement 
An association was formed through the exertions of the Gold 
Coast Agricultural Society, comprising merchants, traders, and 
others for promoting the growth and export of cotton, which 
began its operations with the sanction and aid of the British 
Government, and with hopeful prospects of success. The Bishop 
of Sierra Leone was supplied with seed and cotton gins for distri- 
bution amongst the people, and made strenuous and praiseworthy 
exertions to promote the growth of cotton. In the Republic of 
Liberia, where there were many natives who had been employed 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and other cotton 
growing states of America, there appeared to be every assurance 
of success, whilst seed, gins, and prizes were offered as induce 
ments to exertion. The Niger expedition was expected to be of 
great service in opening up new and prolific sources of supply, 
and it was hoped that the regal power of cotton would be exerted 
for the siippression of the slave trade, and the civilisation and 
i&provement of this vast territory. In the Cape Colony and 
Natal, especially in the latter country, it was believed that a 
siiiitable field for the production o{^ cotton would be found. 
The soil and climate. were favourable, and the great difficulty, the 
scarcity ^f labour, seemed likely to be overcome by a large 
European immigration. The Government ordered a considerable 
supply of seed for distribution, and the farmers readily took a 
large quantity sent out by the Association. Agricultural societies 
both at the Cape and Natal spared no exertions to ensure success, 
cotton growing companies were formed, and the results of their 
efforts were for a time in the highest degree encouraging. The 
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hi^ price of wocl in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
during the American war tended to divert attention firom the 
Cttltiyation of cotton, but since that commodity has become less 
remimemtive, the colonists have shown more eagerness for the 
piroduction of cotton. In Algeria, Morocco, and other parts of 
Northern Africa, the efforts of the Association, sustained by' 
companies formed in England, and encouraged by the co-opera- 
tion of the French Government in Algeria, were maintained with 
the confident persuasion that they would not be unrewarded. 
The soil and climate of Algeria seemed to be all that could be 
reiquired, lands for the exclusive cultivation of cotton were granted 
by the Government on easy terms, whilst the premiums offered 
afforded a powerful stimulus to exettion. Still the hopes that 
were formed have never been realised, though doubtless cottpa' 
WiU continue to be produced and be shipped as hitherto chiefly 
td French ports. As regards Morocco, the short-sighted policy 
of the Moorish Government had the effect of discouraging 
exertion, and consequently but little progress was ever made. 
This vast continent of Africa will not always continue in it» 
I^esent oppressed and degraded condition, its enslaved people 
will yet enjoy the blessings of freedom and the elevating influences 
of trade and commerce ; the present expedition of Sir Samuel 
Baker will prove of some advantage, whilst travellers like Living- 
stone, and missionaries like Moffat will not labour in vain tot 
its regeneration. Cotton will yet come in abundance from Africa, 
there are immense districts that could supply all that Lancashire 
requires, the Association began its labours with this conviction^ 
and may hold it stilly although its, realisation may yet be long 
deferred. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

^^T/EENSLAND, NEW SOUTii WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Fiji, 
AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, WITH OTHER MINOR SOURCSS 
OF COTTON SUPPLY. 

The Association whilst ignoring all the peculiarities of politiod 
•creeds and all national distinctions in the prosecution of its great 
work, nevertheless started on its career with two prominent 
objects and aims in view, namely, to procure adequate supplies 
of cotton if possible from British territories and by means of 
free labour. It seemed reasonable to conclude that India and 
Her Majesty's colonies were amply sufficient to place this country 
in a state of safety in regard to the raw material required by our 
manufacturers. Special attention was accordingly directed to 
Australia, and its cotton growing capabilities were early made 
the subject of anxious inquiries. 

The results of those inquiries left no room for doubt aS to the 
special adaptation of the Australian colonies for the production 
• of cotton. Some districts, when compared with South Carolinli 
and other cotton states of America, were found to possess equally 
great, if not superior advantages, so that with adequate labour 
there seemed ample reason to conclude that the cultivation of 
cotton could not fail to prove a success. Next to India the 
attention of the Association was accordingly specially directed td 
this apparently most promishig field of exertion; the Duke 6f 
Newcastle and the Colonial Office manifested an earnest desite 
to render all possible assistance ; Sir WiUiam Denison, Governor- 
General of New South Wales, and Sir George Bowen, Govemck 
of Queensland, afforded their zealous co-operation, a large 
quantity of cotton seed witli cotton gins were forwarded fiar 
distribution, companies Were formed specially to promote tiii 
.growth of cotton, a Government commissioner was appointed to 
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promote emigration, and during the cessation of employment^ 
occasioned by the American war, many, thousands transferred 
themselves to Queensland to become cotton growers, to whom 
land was offered upon easy terms, whist the Colonial Governme;^t 
ende^ivpured to stimulate the production of cotton by, awarding 
bonuses of ;^io per bale of 300 lbs. each for Sea Island cotton, 
and ;^5 per bale for other descriptions. To all applicants 
proceeding to these colonies grants of seed and gins were readily 
made by the Association, and various consignments of cotton were 
received and disposed of to the best advantage for the benefit of 
the growers. Lancashire co-operative and other companies thus 
continued to prosecute their labours, and by means of the bales 
and samples that were forwarded from time to time, full demon- 
stration was afforded of the capability of the country for the 
production of such cotton as England required. The great and 
almost exclusive difficulty experienced was the scarcity and 
costliness of labour, but it was hoped that this might be siu:- 
mounted by means of immigration, and that coolie labourers 
might be procured. Other discouragements, occasioned by floods 
and the inclemency of exceptional seasons, long drought or 
heavy inundations, had to be encountered, and severely tried the 
constancy and perseverance of all new settlers, but still there 
seemed to be no reason for despondency, especially as it was 
proved that on the whole cotton suffered less than many other 
crops. The Governor of Queensland, in his report to the 
Colonial Office in 1864, whilst referring to the fact that '^recent 
floods had, unfortunately, somewhat damped the sanguine hopes 
that were entertained three years ago that cotton would prove a 
valuable staple in the colony,'* remarks that there was still a. 
determination to persevere, and that "the census taken on the 
ist of January, 1864, proves that the European population had 
more than doubled during the two years and eight months which 
had elapsed since the census of April, 186 1." With millions of 
s^es of untouched virgin soil, many feet deep, as we are. assured. 
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there aiie in these Australian colonies of ours, and in the very 
zone where cotton grows to perfection, why should not this 
precious material be produced in abundance, and why should we 
be driven to rely upon other than British territories for our chief 
isuppHes ? The colonies and dependencies of England are well 
able to furnish all the cotton we want. Such was the faith of Sir 
; Thomas Bazley, who has always held firmly his confidence in the 
capabilities of Australia, and at the commencement of the Asso- 
ciation it was hoped that our supplies might be mainly obtained 
from countries under our own Government, and yet after all the 
bitter experiences of the cotton famine, America is again in the 
ascendant as our great source of supply. Whatever regret this 
may occasion, and however unquestionable may be the cotton 
growing capabilities of oui; Australian colonies, the fact remains 
beyond dispute, that hitherto they have done little and ar^ likely 
to do but little to meet our requirements. In order to obviate 
the difficulty occasioned \>y a deficiency of labour, South Sea 
Islanders have in some cases been successfully introduced, and 
where individuals have within their own families sufficient 
resources, the cultivation of cotton may be profitably con- 
tinued, and even extended. But, still, the conclusion to 
.which experience has led many of the cotton growers in 
Queensland i§, that unless the climate should become less 
eccentric, and more favourable to the harvesting of the 
crop, and unless also labour of a less expensive and more 
suitable kind than hitherto attainable can be procured, there will 
be no possibility of competing with other cotton-producing 
countries. That these colonies in soil and climate possess all the 
requisites for the production of cotton cannot be disputed, and as 
their population increases, and their resources become further 
developed, they may be expected to become an important and 
valuable source of supply. They must, however, be left to work 
out their own future, enough having been done to foster and 
encourage an industry in which may yet be found the germs of 
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wealth and prospaity. , The Queensland legi^ature has con- 
tinued the cotton bonus, in the form of land orders of the value 
6[jQi. 5s., for every bale of good dean cotton weighing 300 lbs., 
the growth and produce of the colony, which may be exported tb 
Great Britain during the year 1871. Whether beyond this period 
the stimulus be further continued or not, it is to be hoped for the 
sake of the Australias themselves that the energy already aroused 
will not collapse, and their cotton-growing capabilities be per- 
mitted to lie dormant. 

At the commencement of the Association, and now again 
recently, the Fiji Islands have attracted special attention, 
on account of their adaptation for the production of cotton. 
Then, as now also, the cfifer of those islands was made to 
the British Government, and they were visited by Her Majesty's 
commissioners, whose report confirmed the representations 
made by the consul and others as to their cotton-growing 
capabilities. They still, however, remain unappropriated, either 
by England or America, though numerous European settlers have 
become established there, and just recently a considerable immi- 
gration appears to have commenced from Australia. Early in 
1868 a company was formed in Melbourne for the purpose of 
acquiring land and establishing banking institutions in Fiji, and 
this " Polynesian Company," comprising a large Americah 
element, suggested that the United States should be urged to 
take the islands under protection. Still it is believed that a 
British Government or Protectorate would be preferred, and the 
most recent proposal is to annex these islands to the Governmeiit 
of New South Wales. Numerous attempts, more or less success- 
ful, have been made to establish the growth of cotton, and ready 
assistance has always been rendered by the Association. The 
accounts which continue to be received of the success of theise 
eflforts are full of encouragement, and seem likely to lead to 
further exertions. Sea Island cotton has been produced in con- 
siderable quantities, and in some cases by settlers from Lanca- 
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shire. In a recent Gommunication from one of these settlers, it 
is stated that six years ago cotton as a cultivated crop hardly had 
an existence in Fiji, but that now it would be under the mark to 
say that 10,000 acres have been planted in 1870. Mango 
Island, 120 miles to windwaird of Levuka, was purchased about 
SIX or seven years ago by two brothers who emigrated from 
England, and who have forwarded sOme fine samples of Sea 
Island cotton. It is three miles broad, and contains about 
10,000 acres. A number of Macarthy gins are kept at work, 
driven by an engine, which also works a circular saw. In 1869 
these brothers exported about ;^ 6,000 worth of cotton, and 
obtained for some of it 4s. 9d. to 4s. iid. per lb., great care 
having been taken in its preparation. Seed from this plantation 
has been sold at as much as 8d. per lb., and has been extensively 
used throughout the group. Some of it has also been sent 
to Samoa, New Caledonia, and Queensland. It has been 
fully proved that the islands can J)roduce the finest Sea Island 
cotton, which i$ improving year after year through a careful 
selection of choice seed. Numbers of emigrants are pouring in 
from the Australias and elsewhere, and, bringing with them the 
capital hitherto much needed, are settling down with the most 
hopeful prospects. Her Majesty*s consul, writing in July, 1870, 
reports that Fiji is especially adapted to the growth of cotton, and 
the country is gradually becoming the property of British 
subjects. The value of the cotton exported in 1865 was under 
:^ 1 0,000, but "this year it is expected to exceed ;^ 100,000. The 
difficulty of finding an adequate supply of labour, which has 
hitherto been experienced, appears to have been diminished by 
means of emigrants obtained from the New Hebrides group and 
the Line islands. It is satisfactory to find that in these Fiji islands 
at least past labour has not been expended in vain, but that there 
is the prospect of continued exertion and of further success. 

In Tahiti, Samoa, the Society Islands, and others in the South 
Seas, numerous attempts have been made to establish the growth 
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of cotton, In the first-named island a company knowp as"" The 

Tahiti Cotton and Coflfee Plantation Company" has been in 

operation for several years, and some fine specimens of the cotton 

grown by that company have been from time to time forwarded 

to the Association. . Considerable consignments were made to 

London and Liverpool, and the advantages accruing to the island 

from this attempt to establish cotton cultivation have been 

described in a report of the Imperial French Commission, and i|i 

communications from Her Majesty's consuls. All the land thus 

brought under cotton cultivation was previously lying waste ; it 

amounts to several thousands of acres, and there is reason to 

believe that it will be still further extended. The cultivation of 

cotton in Samoa, or Navigator Islands, was prpmoted by the 

zealous efibrts of Her Majest/s consul, to whom seed and 

cleaning machinery were forwarded by the Association. Several 

thousands of acres were planted with seed thus supplied^ and the 

capability of producing excellent cotton was proved beyond all 

dispute; but the indolent habits of the people, and the ease 

with which they are able to provide for their wants, aflford little 

reason to expect that much exertion and progress will be made 

in this branch of industry. The islands are well fitted for cotton, 

and, with a sufficient stimulus, a large quantity might doubtless be 

produced. Earnest attempts were made for a time to grow cotton 

in the Friendly Islands, and, on the application of His Majesty 

King George, seed was repeatedly sent by the Association, as 

well as a cotton gin. The prospects were at one time so 

encouraging as to induce several European traders settled there to 

import at considerable cost the requisite gins and machinery for 

preparing a crop of j,ooo bales for the English market. Pressure 

was put upon the people to grow cotton, every able-bodied man 

being required to put in 200 plants, and it was expected that a 

cotton trade, in addition to that of cocoa-nut oil, which had 

hitherto been the chief, would lead to a larger importation of 

Manchester goods. The effort is continued, but is not likely to 
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lead to any large results, whilst the same causes which have so 
generally hindered success elsewhere, namely, the scarcity of 
feibpur^ and the preference given to other crops, have also been in 
operation. Some most zealous coadjutors in Polynesia were 
found amongst the missionaries on the various islands, who were 
frequently in communication with the Association, and manifested 
a great desire to promote the growth of cotton. Some of them 
. being connected with Lancashire, took special interest in the 
subject, and expressed much disappointment that, owing to the 
want of enterprise and of capital, the vast resources of these 
jsjands, which for richness of soil and the prodigal productiveness 
9f. nature are second to no portion of the globe, should remain to 
so. great an extent undeveloped. In the Sandwich Islands 
attempts were made during the American war to produce cotton, 
but owing to the want of capital and of labourers, there was no 
sufficient trial on any large scale, and all that was grown was 
shipped to San Francisco, New York, or Bremen. The agri- 
culturists in the Hawaiian Islands were, however, almost entirely 
devoted to sugar. 

The object of the Association being to test the cotton-growing 
capabilities of every spot on the face of the globe, to procure 
increased or new supplies from quarters where little or none had 
been obtained before, seed was sent to various places, besides 
those already enumerated, in order that experiments might be 
attempted and encouraged, although they should lead to no per- 
manent results. Madagascar, the dependencies of Mauritius, 
which lie scattered about the Indian Ocean, including the 
Seychelles, Sumatra, Java^ and the Dutch Colonies in the East, 
Borneo, Siam, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, Ceylon, 
Pegu, Burmah, Madeira, the Canary Islands, the Azores, Cape 
4e Verde Islands, Corsica, Circassia, and some other places that 
might be specified, at various times engaged the attention and 
palled forth the efforts of the Association. Though, however, any 
or. all of these countries under favourable auspices might make 
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the growth of cotton a success^ there are other l>randi^ df 
industry which have already taken root, and will continue tp 
have the preference, whilst various causes conspire to prevenit 
cotton from receiving more than occasional attention. 



RETROSPECT AND CONCLUSION. 



One important object desired by the Cotton Supply Associatioti 
has happily been attained, and the raw material used hy ottr 
manufacturers is now almost entirely the product of free labour. 
The only exception is in Brazil, where a species of slavery still 
exists, but which, even in its present mild form, cannot long be 
continued* The attempt to open up other sources of cotton 
supply in competition with the United States was in perfect har- 
mony with the traditional policy of England, and was justiy 
regarded as an important means of suppressing the slave tradb. 
The demand for cotton had a natural tendency to stimulate the 
demand fo^ slaves in order that more land might be brbu^ 
under cotton cultivation. Hence the eagerness displayed by the 
Southern States of America for the re-introduction of the slave 
trade, and the determination to extend the system of slavery 
which was the proximate cause of the civil war. The marvellbUs 
expansion of the cotton industry which year by year was increasing 
the wealth of our country and furnishing to its industrious popu- . 
lation employment and the means of comfort, was at the sanife 
time perpetuating African bondage and threatening even the very 
existence of the United States Confederation. With a capacity 
almost boundless for the production of cotton, the crop, which in 
1790 was less than i,ooo,ooolbs. or only 2,500 bales, had, bef(»e 
the war broke out, expanded to 4,600,000 bales of 40olbs. eacb^ 
and was still insufficient to meet the demand. Nothing but more 
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l^ibonr was wanted to keqp pace with this ever increasing demand, 
and BS the means df procuring this additional labour, which in 
the estimation of the Southern planter must be forced and not 
frUi the dismemberment of the Confederation was attempted. 
(Jiitton was King, and never was it for a moment imagined that 
England would submit to the dire calamities of a cotton famine 
eyen though the issue might be, as it happily has been, the eman- 
cipation of the slave. This misapprehension has accelerated the 
end contemplated in those labours which had for their object 
the development of other sources of supply. To increase the 
jaroduction of Cotton by free labour in India, Africa, Egypt, 
Turkey, the West Indies, and our colonies, was to create a 
fwanidable rivalry to America, which, if successful, would tend at 
opce to keep down the price of cotton and the price of slaves, 
ai^ thus duninish the inducements to revive and perpetuate a 
tilade so revolting \o humanity. Supplies derived from forced 
labour could never be secure ; the Harper's Ferry insurrection in 
1859 was a significant intimation of the danger which existed, 
ajjd but litde sagacity was required to perceive that so long as 
QMX manufacturers and their workpeople were dependent upon 
slave-grown cotton, their prosperity and even sustenance must be 
in constant jeopardy. Happily this cause of uneasiness no 
longer exists, our other sources of supply are not only more 
prolific and of greater number than formerly, but as regards 
American cotton the wail of slavery no longer mingles with the 
whirl of the spindle, and we can now cordially bid Gfod speed to 
att the efibrts made to revive and increase the production of 
Americin cotton. It was the privilege of the Association to 
receive,, during the progress of the war, the first cotton grown 
by fi:ee coloured labour in the slave States of America. A 
sample lot Of four bales, part of the produce of the "Adams" 
plantation, sixteen miles south of Vicksburgh, and certified by 
the assistant special agent of the Treasury Department for 
I^tf^g Aban4<med Plantaticms^ under date, Vick^uj^h, Mis- 
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sissippi, Nov., 5th, 1864, was sent by the grower, an EngKshmaikJ 
who was unfortunately afterwards lost in the " London.'* 'tht 
change from slave to free labour, though at first regarded* 
with grave misgivings, has been effected without any of the 
consequences that were apprehended. The results so far justify'* 
the conclusion that, eventually, American cotton may be growilf 
as cheaply under the new system as under the old. The heavjr 
burdens left by the war will be gradually alleviated, greater' 
economy and skill *will diminish the cost of production, the 
freedmen, in process of time, emancipated from the debasing 
dfects of their fom^er state of bondage, will, it is hoped, prove 
without coercion more efficient than with it, and will contribute 
to make the Southern States more productive in the cultivation' 
of cotton than they have ever been. Whatever may be the 
result, there is reason to rejoice that the raw material required bf 
our manufacturers can no longer be associated with the accursed 
system of slavery. 

The cotton-growing capabilities of the world have now been fairly 
tested, and it is found that throughout a very large proportion of 
the earth's surface the plant so important to our manufacturers' 
can be successfully and profitably cultivated. If there were only 
one country which could supply the raw material reqtiired there 
might be reason for alarm lest some occult or anticipated con- 
tingency should cut off the supply. But there surely ought to be 
no uneasiness when we know that if one source fail there is a 
multitude of others that can be made available. One effect of 
the various efforts made by the Association to promote the growth 
of cotton throughout the world has been to dissipate the idea* 
which prevailed in many quarters that none but the Southern 
States of the American Union could produce satisfactory supplies^ ' 
and there only by means of slave labour. But what is the factt' 
Has it not been demonstrated that the soil and climate of other^ 
countries are scarcely if at all less favourable to the culture of thfe' 
cotton plant 1 It flourishes in nearly every part of thfe broad hett^ 
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of the globe between 43 degrees of north and 33 (degrees of south 
latitude, in the West Indies, Central and South America, as far 
as the southernmost boundary of Brazil ; in Southern Europe, 
and all the explored parts of Africa ; in Southern Asia, from 
Syria to China ; in the Indian Archipelago, and in the northern 
latitudes of Australia ; whilst in the East Indies, China, Egypt, 
and Brazil, it grows in the greatest profusion. Over this widely 
extended surface of the globe cotton can be abundantly produced 
so that scarcity need never be of long continuance, and a scanty 
stipply from any one source may be readily supplemented by 
others. 

Shall it be said that the rapidity with which America is again 
outstripping all rivals and recovering the ascendancy as a source 
of supply is a proof that there can be no successful competition 1 
To n^aintain or even to restore what has once been thoroughly 
established is doubtless less difficult than to create anew. It is 
not easy to overthrow and displace the growth of years by a new 
production which has not had time to attain to maturity and per- 
fection. It cannot reasonably be expected that in any new cotton- 
growing country results can be speedily obtained which in America 
have only been secured after many years of patient, continuous 
effort, and skilful enterprise. With a rare combination of facilities 
and advantages made available by a degree of skill and enterprise 
not tobe^expected everywhere, the American cotton trade continued 
through a long series of years to increase in magnitude and im- 
portance. The natural advantages, however, may not be greater 
than exist elsewhere, and if the American supply were hopelessly 
lost and it became a necessity to find other sources, would the manu- 
facturing industry of Great Britain in that case become extinct? Not 
so, and it has been sufficiently shown that other countries would 
tlieri be able by degrees to meet the emergency. To do this » 
fully must of necessity be a work of time, but that it could be done ' 
liiais* been abundantly demonstrated. The little which there hid 
b^en time to accomplish prior* to the cotton famine tended to* 
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mitigate that calamity and to direct attention without delay to 
those parts of the world most likely to afford speedy relief. The 
TitneSy which has never been prodigal in its praises of the 
Association, frankly admits that its " supporters may fairly claim 
the credit of having foreseen the late disaster (the cotton 
famine) and done something to naitigate its effects. They 
argued long ago, when civil war in America was never 
dreamt of, that it was a false and imprudent policy to let so 
enormous a trade be dependent on a single source of supply. 
They endeavoured to open up other sources, to call new cotton 
fields into being, and to provide, as far as possible, some substi- 
titiite for the American crops in case those crops should fail. In 
these efforts they met with little aid. The Manchester economists 
set themselves directly against the movement, as either unpromis- 
ing or impracticable. They argued in a bigoted kind of way that 
supply was only to be created by demand, and that so long as the 
demand existed the supply would be forthcoming some how or 
other. It was unnecessary to do more than maintain a good market 
and a sure sale for all the cotton that could be brought; the bringers 
of cotton should be left to themselves. We should not pretend 
to teach men their own interests. If there was any country 
or any people fitted to rival America in cotton culture, that 
people would find it out for themselves without any suggestions 
of ours. On any other terms cotton growing would be an 
unnatural or artificial industry, and as such would be sure to 
fail. All this, there is no doubt, was in accordance with good 
political economy, as was also the resolution of the Bengal 
authorities to force no rice upoji the markets of Orissa on the 
approach of the famine. But pohtical economy broke down 
in both cases. The people of Orissa starved and died, and the 
people of Lancashire might have fared almost as ill but for the 
sympathy and munificence of their fellow-countrymen." 

'^ Yet the Cotton Supply Association had done something against 
the time of need. It had coUeoted infcwnnation, established 
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agencies and correspondence, and created at any rate the 
theory of a good cotton supply. When the catastrophe actually 
occurred, and Lancashire, by the interruption of American 
imports, was left without cotton, the Association could tell us 
what to do and where to go for fresh consignments. The 
capabilities of various countries were known, and their compa- 
rative resources ascertained. Here and there good seed had 
been distributed, and methods of planting and picking taught, 
so that in the hour of peril we were not absolutely without 
help or plan. There was, in short, a certain organisation pre- 
pared to our hands, and to that we owe much of our escape. 
Cotton gradually came in from all parts of the world, and of a 
better quality than could have been anticipated. It was soon 
demonstrated that other countries — Turkey, for instance, and 
Egypt — could grow cotton as good as the best products of 
America. The agents of the Association put the cultivators in 
the right way of going to work, supplied them with good seed, 
informed them of the qualities that would be looked for in the 
material, and distributed all this knowledge as widely as possible. 
The result is, as was stated in the report presented at the recent 
meeting, that * the sources of supply have been so multiplied, and 
are now so nmnerous, that if they are retained and made still 
more prolific the loss of one of them would be of comparatively 
little consequence."* 

A somewhat curious episode occurred during the height of the 
cotton famine. Whilst every part of the globe was ransacked for 
cotton, inventive genius was at work to find a substitute, and one 
was at length heralded with such a flourish of trumpets that it 
might be supposed that all attempts to grow the material hitherto 
used would at once be abandoned. Who does not remember the 
sensation produced in the autumn of 1862 by the Zostera Marina 
and the e^ttravagant expectations which were excited in some 
quarters ? Even experienced manipulators of cotton were for the 
moment carried away by the dissimulation. It provetd, however. 
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only a sort of nine days' wonder, and, sharing the fate of all od^er 
attempts to find a substitute, soon sank into oblivion. Various 
were the materials which from time to time were represented as 
possessing the qualities requisite to make them substitutes for 
cotton. Atiaongst the most conspicuous were Rhea, flax, flax 
waste, hemp, jute, willow-fibre, Italian grass, hairy-tree, a species 
of lichen, and others, some of which continued to make their 
appearance long aflfer they had been tested by competent judges 
and pronounced worthless for the purpose intended. It seems to 
have been concluded by searchers for substitutes, who generally 
had no practical acquaintance with the nature and requirements 
of manufecturing processes, that any fibre bearing a general 
resemblance to cotton would be sufficient to meet all the require- 
ments of the case, and to make tiie further labours of the Asso- 
ciation unnecessary. "Jute-cotton" was at one period all the 
rage, and so firm a hold did it take of the imagination for a time 
that the price suddenly advanced as much as 70 per cent., but the 
bubble burst, and its gloty departed. A French captain brought 
home from Africa specimens of a plant, the name of which was 
kept a profound secret, but which, after being subjected to some 
chemical process, yielded a substance described as perfectly 
resembling cotton. Several pieces of stuff were woven from it 
and submitted to the Emperor of the French. They mete 
described as " stronger than cotton tissues, equal in fineness, and 
60 per cent cheaper." , A company was formed to provide this 
substitute on a large scale ; its progress and prosperity, however, ' 
appear to be unknown to fame. Cotton still maintains its 
supremacy, and notwithstanding all attempts to effect a revolu- 
tion, is as much king as ever. It may be fairly concluded that 
neither nature nor the genius of man is ever likely to supply a 
substitute. 

One of the objects always contemplated and steadily promoted 
by the Association was the improvement of cotton cleaning 
madiinery. For this purpose a Macarthy cotton gin, procured 
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-direct from the United States, and presented by Sfr Thtiitiis' 
Badey to the Assodatioo, was placed at the disposal 6f laffl 
manufectjirers of cotton cleaning machinery in ordCT that ^ey 
nught 'if possible produce a more efficient and perfect machine. 
At different times public trials of gins were held to ^iMdh. 
IkigUsh and foreign makers were invited to send their machineiy 
to be worked under their own supervision, and for the inspection 
and verdict of competent judges. Saw and Macarthy gins, 
together with others known under diflferent designations, and every 
kind of churka were thus submitted to an impartial trial, and tiiB 
results published for the information of cotton growers throughout 
the world. Considerable improvement has in consequence been 
effected, though there is room for further efforts in the same direc- 
tion, and doubtless better gins than those now in use wSlia 
course of time be produced. The contest between the saw gin 
and the Macarthy is still continued, and zealous advocates of 
each are to be found, but the Association has never entertained a 
doubt as to which should be preferred, especially for Sea Island, 
Eg)rptian, Brazilian, and all long-stapled cotton. If the Macartliy 
could be made to do as much work in a given space of time a^ 
the saw gin, the inducement to use the latter would be altbget^yer . 
removed. The information which the Association has been Jiie 
means of disseminating respecting machinery for cleaning and 
preparing cotton for the market, and the importance of taking all 
possible care to preserve the fibre from injury, has been of the 
bighest value to many who from the want of knowledge or ex- 
perience would otherwise have fallen into error and sustained losS. 
The publications which have been widely distributed in all cotton 
growing countries have led to the introduction of better machinery 
and the exercise of greater care than was formerly the case. To 
every applicant who sought information it has always been readily 
afforded, and has nevei^ failed to be appreciated and gratefully 
aclmowledged. 

The retriofipect affords just grdtitid for satisfaction, and shows 
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that not only has a stimulus been given by the labours of the 
Association to the growth of cotton in other countries besides 
America which will continue to be felt and to lead to increased sup- 
plies, but also that should a cotton famine ever again be imminent, 
no time need be lost in experiments to discover what part of the 
globe is best able to meet the emergency. Though no country 
•has yet supplied cotton so good, and cheap, and plentifully as 
the Southern States of the American Union, there is ample 
evidence that others are well able to do so ; and that should any 
of oiu: present resources fail, the great industry dependent on 
them will not therefore be extinguished. The work already com- 
menced, and to a considerable extent advanced, will still go on 
by its own momentum, and prove of increasing advantage alike 
to the growers and consumers of cotton. The rapidity with 
which the cotton industry is still extending, and the consequent 
increasing demand for the raw material, will continue to afford a. 
stimulus and encouragement to all cotton-producing countries. 
The average weekly consumption, which in 1850 was under 30,000 
bales, is now fast approaching to 60,000 bales, and with the 
probability of still further expansion it will become increasingly 
important to encourage the growth of cotton in every country 
suitable for its production. Whatever diversity of opinion there 
might be when the Association began its work, it must now be 
admitted beyond all controversy " that it was a false and impru- 
dent policy to let so enormous a trade be dependent on a single 
source of supply." Having once experienced the privations of a 
cotton famine, we must not neglect or postpone the precautions 
necessary to prevent their recmrence. The great difficulty has 
not been to find countries with soil and climate well adapted for 
the production of cotton, but the labour necessary to make their 
resources available. The world is evidentiy not too crowded, 
although in some cases its population might with advantage be 
redistributed/ The cry from nearly every quarter is for labour,, 
and if this were adequately supplied, one. of the chief obstacles to 
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gn extended growth of cotton would be removed. One of tht few 
countries in which this great barrier to progress is but little known 
is India, and its absence there contributes greatly with other 
considerations to sustain the hope which, in spite of repeated 
disappointments and many discoyragements, is still confidently 
entertained that India will become if not the rival the comple- 
ment of America as a source of cotton supply. With India and 
America combined, there are abundant resources, and all fear of 
scarcity ought to be at once and completely dissipated. 

The task which will now devolve upon the Association, is not 
to repeat its experiments and to make further investigations in 
order to discover new cotton' fields, and the best measures to be 
employed in order to render them productive and available, but 
to sustain, and encourage, and increase the efforts that are at last 
taking the right direction and realising the anticipated results. 
It is in India chiefly, if not exclusively, that further exertions 
will be required. If it may be truly said to some extent that the 
Indian Government is now doing as much as can be expected 
to promote the growth of cotton, it must not be forgotten 
that the vis inertuz has been overcome, and the activity now 
at length displayed, has been obtained with difficulty. This 
activity is the result of repeated, earnest, and pertinacious appeals, 
and to maintain and increase it much care and vigilance will 
still be necessary. With the Anglo-Indian newspaper press on 
the whole dead against the policy and measures of the Association 
for the extension and improvement of cotton cultivation in India, 
and ever eager to decry its labours as selfish and pernicious, it 
will be in vain to expect any co-operation and aid from that 
quarter. Neither can we expect much assistance from the 
Indian merchants as a body, for though they are largely concerned 
with the export of cotton, they have never felt themselves called 
upon to take any great interest in its cultivation and improve- 
ment, nor with rare exceptions have we found amongst the 
numerous Government officials scattered over the country and 
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qoQB^ted witU differeat de{>a]tments any zealous coadj^tors^ 
O^ tl^e cpntiraiy, tbere has often been a large amount not 
W^y o^ apathy but of powtive opposition displayed. Many 
^ the GoU^ctprs and district cheers, indeed, have repeatedly 
X(?ndered mpst valuably service to the cause oi cotton culti-' 
vil^QO, apd have shown a noble superiority to the petty 
j^alousi#^ md narrow prejudices prevailing around them, 
an4 ^^ir intelligent and laborious efforts deserve the highest 
praise. Indeed, it is a source of special satisfaction to find so^ 
n^i;iy oc^upjripg the chief places in the Government of India, 
ijifeo, feankly admitting that the labours of the Association are 
beneficial to the country, are ready to aid them to the full extent 
of their power. Whilst this affords encouragement, there is still 
much room for exertion, and many impediments have yet to be 
overcome, but now that an Agricultural Department is to be 
established, all practicable measures will, it is hoped, receive due 
consideration, and those which have proved beneficial on a small 
scale will be more widely extended. To bring its experience, and 
information, and influence to bear in every possible way upon the 
development and improvement of Indian agriculture is the woik 
wiuch will still demand the attention of the Association. 
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PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY THE 
COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION TO 
THE EAST INDIA COURT OF 
DIRECTORS IN 1857. 

The following practical proposals are submitted to the East 
India Court of Directors as works necessary to be at once 
undertaken, and which are capable of immediate execution at 
a small cost : — 

I. The construction of a pier at Ghorabunder. 

1. This is the great cotton port in Googerat^ 

2. It is referred to by Mr. Willoughby, in his evidence 
before the Committee in 1852, as having been for many 

* years recommended by the Bombay Government. 

3. Estimated outlay, £3,000. (See Mr. WiHougMby's 
evidence.) . 

4. This would be the great outlet for all this district. 
At present there is no pier whatever, either at Brooch or 
on the gulf. 

2* The construction of serviceable roads to this pier. 

1. This locality has already been surveyed and roads 
planned, and, it is believed, partially constructed, under 
General Waddington and Lieuts. Kennedy and Pla3rfair. 

2. It is estimated that ;f 10,000, in excess of whtit is 
already sanctioned, would tend very materially to the 
development of this cotton district. 
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3. The construction of a pier at Soonderee, in Kattiwar. 

1. A proposal for the construction of a pier at this 
port was submitted to the Bombay Government by a 
large body of cotton merchants, through the Chamber of 
Commerce at Bombay, in August, 1856; and it was 
understood that the funds were to be raised by private 
enterprise, but hitherto no reply has, so far as it is known, 
been received. 

2. The outlay on this work would, in all probability, 
fall short of £3,000. 

3. Kattiwar is the largest cotton field in Western 
India, and contains 100 miles of available sea coast 
along the gulf, and about 1,250,000 acres of cotton grow- 
ing land, being within a quarter of a million of the whole 
cotton acreage in the Bombay Presidency^ and yet not 
one single pier is found in the province. 

4. The construction of roads already commenced in this 
province by the Bombay Government. 

1. A good road is already made from Kattiwar to 
Gogegh, about 90 miles, and another is in process of 
construction from Gogegh to Ahmedabad. 

2. ;f io,ooo might be expediently invested, in connec- 
tion with the roads already made, within the next twelve 
months. It is an easy province in which to construct roads. 

3. The native chiefs should be urged to co-operate in 
the extension of these roads, which they will readily do. 

5. The consent of the East India Company to the construc- 
tion of a tidal basin for cotton boats in the Bombay harbour. 

I. At the end of last year a body of the principal 
native cotton merchants applied for leave to construct 
this basin and a cottoo store in the rocky space betwixt 
the islands of Bombay and Calaba, on the east side of 
the Velard opening on the harbour. The merchants 
were willing to pay any rental, or enter into any arrange- 
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ment with Government that was deemed desirable, but 
it is believed that up to the present time they have 
received no reply. 

2. This basin and store is of the utmost importance, 
to prevent theft and adulteration, as well as to afford 
convenient landing, especially when, at the end of May, 
a rush of cotton boats is made from the northward at the 
opening of the south-west monsoon. ^ 

3. In the Bombay harbour no dock or basin exists for 
the accommodation of its immense traffic. 

4. This request does not involve the expenditure of 
one shilling by the Government, and yet the natives can- 
not expend the capital which they are waiting to apply. 

5. The importance of this request may be estimated 
from the fact that it has been given in evidence before 
the Supreme Court in 1843, *^^^ £70»ooo value annually, 
in the transition of goods from the boat to the shore, is 
stolen in Bombay from want of efficient docks and stores. 

6. It is believed that the natives are prepared to invest 
from £30,000 to £s9,ooo in this great work, were the 
sanction of Government obtained. 

6. The formation of a harbour at Sedashegur, with roads 
into the interior towards the great cotton district of Dharwar. 

1. This has been strongly recommended by the princi- 
pal engineers and naval officers, and was last season 
visited by Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras. 

2. It is understood to afforji the finest shipping port 
between Bombay and Ceylon, and opens conveniently 
out into the cotton growing districts of Belgaum and 
Dharwar. 

3. As a shipping port, it is understood to have been 
strongly recommended by Lieuts. Selby and Taylor, and 
by the principal officers of the Madras engineers. The 
ascent of the Ghaut is comparatively easy. It is believed 
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that the Court of Directors are in possession of estimates 
for this work. 

4. The importance and value ot this port would appeal* 
to justify the expenditure upon its harbour and its 
approaches of £"30,000 ; and as large a sum might be 
usefully applied upon roads into the interior of this 
highly productive cotton garden. 
. Continuation of railway and roads into the valley of Berar. 

1. This valley has been reported as containing cotton 
sufficient for the wants of England, which is stated to be 
available at moderate prices, if adequate means of transit 

'are provided. 

2. The trunk line of the Great Peninsula railway 
passes north - eastward through this district, and a 
branch of 60 to 70 miles in length, already laid down in 
the map, ought to be constructed with the least possible 
delay. The railway company are prepared to undertake 
the work, if the consent of the Court can be obtained. 

3. In connection with this branch railway, roads ought 
to be immediately and numerously constructed into all 
parts of the country, which, from its being so recently 
acquired, is devoid of all public works. 

. Canal, by private enterprise, from Belgaum, eastward. 
I. The Western India Canal Navigation Company have 
surveyed for a canal of go miles from near Belgaum, east- 
ward, and are ready to commence operations immediately, 
without any guarantee or interference with the revenues 
or the administration, on terms proposed by the Bombay 
revenue officers, and understood to be recommended by the 
Bombay Government, and now only await the sanction of - 
the Home authorities, which has been requested full four- 
teen months ago. It is admitted that nothing is more desir- 
able than the introduction of English capital and enterprise, 
and this offers a desirable opportunity to commence it. 
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g. Increased facilities for the navigation of the Godavary 
river. 

I. The removal of the ridges of rocks, barriers to the 
navigation, formed at Central Ehchenepelly and Dowul- 
murree, an estimate of which, it is believed, has already 
been furnished to the company. Steps have already 
been taken to improve the navigation of the lower part 
of the river by the removal of several rocks. If the navi- 
gation was unimpeded, the communication would be 
direct from the head of the Berar district at Coringa, 
which is already extending as a port. Trams along the 
banks of the river where the obstructions occur, for the 
purpose of passing the boats along, might be temporarily 
placed until the obstructions were finally removed, and 
the expense of this operation would be trifling. If this latter 
work were at once undertaken, it is believed the naviga- 
tion might be opened to Nagpoor in eighteen months, 
which would be a very much earlier period than could be 
accoitiplished by railway. In connection with this is, 
of course, the construction of roads into the interior to 
the banks of this river. It is believed that Lord Harris 
has already communicated with the Home Government 
his strong desire to see this river made navigable. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 
PROPOSALS. 

" East India House, 23RD December, 1857. 

"TO THE SECRETARY OF THE <:OTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MANCHESTER. 

** Sir, — I am commanded by the Court of Directors of the 
.East India Company to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter dated the 28th ult., with which you forwarded a 
memorial from the * Cotton Supply Association,* praying that 
measures may be taken for removing all impediments to the 
cultivation in British India of cotton and other staple articles 
of commerce; that encouragement may be given to the 
application of private enterprise and British capital to the 
construction of works for the extension of irrigation and 
navigation in Southern India ; and that a minimum rate of 
interest may be guaranteed on any amount of capital which 
may be subscribed for these purposes. 

" In reply, I am directed to inform you that the Court are 
deeply sensible of the great importance of using every means 
for obtaining for Great Britain a more extended field for the 
supply of the staple of her principal manufacture ; but at the 
same time they are not aware that any impediments which 
it is within the power of the Government to remove, exist to 
the increase of the cultivation of cotton in India. The Court 
are prepared to admit that much remains to be done in the 
way of improving the means of communication from the 
cotton districts to the ports of shipment. To this object their 
attention has been, and will continue to be, steadily directed ; 
and the memorandum transmitted in your letter of the nth 
September last, suggesting the execution of several public 
works with the view of obtaining an increased supply of 
cotton, was sent to the Governor-General in Council, in 
accordance with the intimation conveyed to you in my letter 
of the 30th September. 

" In regard to the encouragement to be afforded to private 
companies formed for the purpose of constructing works of 
irrigation and navigable canals in India, I am commanded to 
inform ^you, that in September last the Court addressed a 
despatch to the Government of India, directing them to take 
the whole subject under their consideration, and authorising 
them to prescribe such general rules as shall appear to them 
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expedient in regard to the terms to be conceded to companies 
desirous of executing works of the description referred to in 
the memorial, the guarantee of a minimum rate of interest on 
the subscribed capital being included in the terms which it is 
proposed to offer. 

" The Court have not yet received a reply to this despatch. 
" I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) "James W. Melvill." 



MEMORIAL TO THE INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT BY THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION IN 1859. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD, BART., M.P., &C., 
&C., HER majesty's SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN 
COUNCIL. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth,— : 

That your memorialists are deeply interested in all 
measures promotive of the increased cultivation of cotton in 
Her Majesty's East Indian possessions. 

That your memorialists respectfully submit, that it is of the 
utmost importance to the trade and commerce of this country 
that the cultivator of cotton in India should be enabled to 
compete with the planter of the United States. India possesses 
advantages superior to America in point of labour, with suitable 
soil and climate ; it only remains, therefore, to afford to the 
cultivator equal facilities in the following respects : — 

First. — ^As to the tenure of land. 

Secondly. — ^As to the means of transit for produce. 
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Thirdly. — ^As to protection of the rights of person and 
property. 

That your memorialists are of opinion that the greatest 
impediment to a more extended and successful cultivation of 
cotton exists in the nature of the land tenure. 

1. Because Europeans, whether as puhlic companies or 

as individuals, desirous of investing capital in land, 
are unable to obtain a sufficiently permanent tenure, 
without which there is no inducement to extend 
cultivation, and without European energy, capital, 
and skill, India will make little progress. 

2. Because, while the tenant is liable to be deprived of 

the full benefit of his capital invested in improved 
cultivation, it is evident he will either hoard his 
wealth, or seek some safer mode of investment. 

3. Because, under the present system, the Government 

sustains the relation of landlord, without using the 
power or the means of giving that direct supervision 
and stimulus to the improvement of the land, which 
experience proves to be of primary necessity in every 
free country. 

4. Because no system of land tenure conduces more to 

the stability and prosperity of a country than where 
the cultivator can acquire an absolute and inalienable 
right of ownership in perpetuity, in proof of which 
your memorialists point to the rapid development 
of the resources of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia. 

5. Because the system of land tenure in India necessitates 

the intervention of middlemen, who are notorious for 
oppression, and collectors, who obstruct rather than 
assist the efforts of the cultivators, and who are w^ll 
known to discourage the attempts of Europeans to 
open up the trade in the interior of the countiy. 
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6. Because the present system of land tenure is in its 
nature capricious and insecure. 
Your memorialists maintain that the late East India 
Company discouraged the introduction of European settlers, 
either as cultivators of -the soil or as traders with the natives ; 
and they fear that without the revisal of the governmental 
agencies, there will be little hope of encouragement being 
given to agricultural pursuits. 
Your memorialists further submit — • 

1. That the means of transit for produce are inadequate 

to the urgent wants of the country, especially in and 
to those districts where cotton is grown in greatest 
abundance. Experience has proved that canals and 
rivers are the best and most economical modes of 
transit for produce ; and that at a comparatively 
slight outlay many of the rivers could be made 
navigable. 

2. That the extensive construction ot canals would both 

speedily and surely effect this object, and at the 
same time afford the means of irrigation so essential 
to the soil of India, while their construction by 
European or native capitalists, or even by the 
Government itself, would realise immense profits 
over and above the outlay, and vastly enhance the 
resources of the country. 

3. That the introduction of steam navigation upon the 

numerous rivers of India, and the construction of 

bridges, piers, docks, and other public works, would 

greatly assist in the attainment of the same object. 

Your memorialists lastly urge the importance of instituting 

a just and uniform system of laws throughout India, and of 

affording to the people inexpensive and easy access to the 

administration thereof. The colonization of India by Euro- 

p^ns has hitherto been rendered almost impossible, by the 
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fearful uncertainties and unparalleled delays unavoidably 
encountered by suitors for justice in the courts. 

Your memorialists conceive that it is hopeless to expect 
any extensive European colonization in India until the system 
of land tenure is amended, and the inequalities and irregu- 
larities of the laws are remedied. 

Your memorialists believe that, under a system based upon 
the reforms suggested herein, a new order of things would be 
manifested, which coupled with freedom of the press, would 
tend to infuse into public administration of every Tcind, that 
wholesome influence which would ensure the future political 
and commercial prosperity of India. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee of the Cotton 
Supply Association, at a Meeting held at Manchester, on 
Tuesday, the 26th day of July, 1859. 



MEMORIAL TO THE INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT BY THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION IN i860- 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ^IR CHARLES WOOD, BART., M.P., 
HER majesty's PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
IN COUNCIL, &€., &C. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth, — 

** That your memorialists are of opinion that, looking to the 
extensive area embraced by British India, and the enormous 
extent of works of public utility required to place that territoiy 
in even a proper state, in order that its resources may be fairly 
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• developed, it is manifestly impossible for th^ Government, by 
its own efforts, to effect much in that direction, while it is 
equally clear that the surplus capital and free enterprise of 
England, if made available, will with rapidity supply all 
such works as do not of necessity and exclusively belong to 
the operations of Government. 

"That, irrespective of the stupendous benefits which a 
speedy and extensive construction of works of the nature 
referred to in various parts of India would produce to the 
cotton trade, and therefore to the general conjmunity of this 
country, it is difficult to overrate the numerous civilising 
influences and solid advantages which would thereby neces- 
sarily flow to the native population, and especially when 

• accompanied by the introduction there of a large body of 
English civil engineers and others, of skill and education, 
such as would be employed by private companies. 

" That it is therefore a matter of the most vital and pressing 
importance to the best interests of both India and England 
that every possible facility should be offered to those who are 
^willing to take upon themselves the onerous task of raising 
capital in this country, and to apply it to purposes so pre- 
eminently important as those before adverted to, while, by 
the adoption of a liberal policy in such cases, the Government 
will not only relieve itself of much anxiety and trouble, but be 
a considerable financial' gainer, and at the same time secure 
the affection and loyalty of its subjects. 

** That your memorialists have learnt with much satisfaction 
that an influential joint-stock company, established in London 
under the nanie of the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, 
having submitted . to you a proposal to construct extensive 
works of irrigation, drainage, and navigation in Orissa, and to 
connect that territory with the port of Calcutta, requiring from 
Government no other assistance than the mere supply of all 
land requisite for such works. Your memorialists are assured 
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that 3L company already and favourably known to tTie English 
public must necessarily possess advantages for raising capital 
■Which could not appertain to a newly-organised association^ 
and are therefore more likely to achieve that success which is 
all-important in a pioneer enterprise intended to open up the 
way for a more general and greatly extended application of 
the free skill, science, and capital of Britain to the regenera- 
tion of India. 

** Your memorialists therefore most respectfully pray, 
■ " I. That the Right Hon. Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India in Council will afford to the subject-matter of this 
memorial immediate and serious consideration, with a view 
to the adoption of prompt and energetic measures for the 
most complete and rapid provision of works of irrigation and 
means of cheap transit in India, the wint whereof at present 
prevents that country from producing an unlimited supply of 
cotton to the manufacturers of Great Britain and from reliev- 
ing the latter from an uncertain aud perilous dependence upon 
the slave States of America. 

" 2. That, as it is utterly impossible for Government to con- 
struct throughout British India more than a small portion of 
the works in question, although they are essentially necessary 
to develope her agricultural and other resources, and to make 
her prosperous and contented, and able to bestow upon the 
peoplfe of this country those high commercial benefits they 
have the right to expect from her direct union with England ; 
and as it is equally clear that the surplus private capital, skill, 
and energy of Great Britain are capable, if properly applied, 
of producing such works with rapidity and advantage, every 
possible facility and encouragement may be given by Govern- 
ment to all joint- stock companies formed in England who 
may seek to undertake the construction of well- selected, 
practicable, and useful projects of irrigation and navigation, 
&c., in British India ; and. 
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"3« That the proposal now submitted by the Madras Irriga- 
tion and Gai^al €ompany for the construction of works of 
irrigation, &c., in the districts of Orissa, without Governmental 
guarantee, may receive the most favourable consideration, 
' and every proper encouragement and support be given to 
enable that company to enter upon the contemplated under- 
ta}dng with the least possible delay, and in a satisfactory 
manner, in order that others may, by their success, be 
induced to undertake other works of a like description by 
means of capital raised in the same way. 

** And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

"Signed at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association, held in Manchester, the 3rd of 
April, i860." . , 



MEMORIAL OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN 1865. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR CHARLES WOOD, BART., M.P., 
&C., HER majesty's PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth,— 

That your memorialists, in seeking to extend the growth of • 
cotton, have given special attention to India, from the conviction 
that it has resources which might enable it to furnish a large pro- 
portion of the supplies hitherto obtained from America. 

That your memorialists have sent out considerable quantities of 
American and Egyptian seed, with detailed instructions^or ite j 
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proper cultivation, and have from time to time received samples 
of the cotton thus grown, which continue to demonstrate th^ 
capability of India to produce the quality required by our manu- 
facturers. 

That your memorialists have witnessed with satisfaction the 
vast pecuniary benefits which India has derived from its increased 
cotton trade, and have seen with deep regret the neglect of many 
of those means which are necessary to ensure the permanent pos- 
session of the advantages thus acquired. Notwithstanding the 
high prices lately ruling, the cotton sent forward during the period 
of scarcity exhibits no marked improvement, and the loss of so 
valuable a source of wealth, which must be inevitable when cotton 
of a superior quality is obtained in ^eater abimdance from other 
countries, will be a serious calamity to India. 

That your memorialists believe that such an improvement of 
the staple can be effected as shall not only increase the produc- 
tion, but enable the Indian cultivator to meet the competition of 
the world ; and that, were this accomplished, the mutual interests 
of India apd England would be greatly promoted, and an enduring 
intercourse be established. The thirty-eight millions sterling paid 
to India in 1864, instead of five or six millions in former years, 
for cotton which necessity had compelled our manufacturers to 
use, must have exercised a beneficial influence upon the finances 
of that country, and must deserve the special attention of the 
Indian Government. 

That your memorialists have on former occasions represented 
to the Government the measures and course of policy which, in 
their judgment, are still required to extend and improve the 
growth of cotton in India, viz., that eveiy facility should be given 
to the settlement of Europeans in that country, and the ready 
acquisition of land; that all inviduous distinctions between 
Government officials and other settlers should be avoided; that 
works of irrigation, where pecessary, should be promoted ; that 
new roads should be constructed, and better means of communi- 
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cation and transport be provided; that such fiscal rekxations 
and concessions should be made as may be expedient to encou- 
rage experiments * with exotic seed ; and that competent officers 
should be employed in suitable districts, specially to stimulate 
the ryots by their advice and assistance, and by the offer of 
appropriate rewards, to make renewed exertions. 

That your memorialists feel assured that immense benefits 
would accrue to India, and her commerce generally, by encourag- 
ing the enterprises of both native and European capitalists in the 
formation of joint-stock companies for the construction of docks, 
piers, bridges, roads, tramways, means of irrigation, and other 
works, by which the wealth and industry of the country might be 
rendered conducive to the preservation of peace and the success 
of commerce. 

That your memorialists, though bitterly disappointed that so 
little has hitherto been done to make India a permanent and 
satisfactory source of cotton supply, are unwilling to abandon all 
hope, and beg respectfiilly to lu-ge upon the consideration of those 
to whom the interests of that vast dependency are confided the 
immediate adoption of such measures as may appear to them 
practicable, whilst the American war is still protracted and the 
opportunity remains to raise India to an equality with other 
cotton-producing countries. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) John Cheetham, President 

Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 

Manchester^ March 2Sfh, 1865. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN 1866. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL DE GREY AND RIPON, HER 
majesty's PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN 
COUNCIL. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth, — 

That your memorialists, in their efforts to promote the growth 
of cotton in other countries than the Southern States of America, 
have always entertained the most confident hopes of success in 
India, both on account of its vast extent and its immense 
resources. One great drawback hitherto to the realisation of 
these hopes arises firom the inferiority of the quality produced, 
and the defective system of cultivation adopted in that country. 
Believing, however, that cotton of a higher quality could be 
grown in India, they have from time to time sent out large 
quantities of exotic seed, especially of the New Orleans, Egyptian, 
and Peruvian varieties, for experiments in each of the three Pre- 
sidencies, accompanied with detailed instructions, together with 
samples of the quality required, and earnest recommendations to 
adopt improved methods of cultivation. Numerous samples 
grown from the seed thus supplied have been received from 
various districts, all tending to establish the fact that India is 
capable of producing cotton which will command attention not 
only in the time of scarcity, but in competition with America or 
any other country. 

That your memorialists have been confirmed in this conviction 
by the results of various isolated attempts at improvement, which 
have been made by a few sagacious and energetic Government 
officials and private individuals in India. One instance of this 
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lias recently been reported to Government by the Collector of 
Khandeish, where, by the use df Berar seed, cotton of a superior 
description has been grown, samples of which are in the posses- 
sion of your memorialists, who have thus convincing proof of the 
great progress which can be made. Another instance, showing 
both increased production and an improved quality as the result 
of a different system of cultivation than that commonly pursued 
by the Indian ryot, was reported to your memorialists from the 
South Mahratta country, where the yield, per acre — ^ploughed, 
harrowed, manured, and drilled according to the English system — 
was nearly three times as great as xmder the native method of 
cultivation. Samples of the cotton thus grown are also in the 
possession of your memorialists, and show the possibility of 
effecting the desired improvement The superior character which 
the Dharwar cotton has acquired since the introduction of 
American seed into that district is not only well known and dis- 
tinctly attested by Dr. Forbes, the Bombay Cotton Commissioner, 
but, in his report to Government, he expresses his full conviction 
that similar results would follow the use of New Orleans seed in 
Nagpore and other districts. 

That your memorialists, believing it to be established beyond 
dispute that the desired improvement in Indian cotton can be 
'effected, and past experience having proved that isolated and 
private efforts cannot be relied upon to stimulate the ryots of 
India to the use of exotic seed, or improved systems of culti- 
vation, beg respectfully to reconunend that not only should 
Government officers be encouraged and urged to make attempts 
similar to those which have been so successful in Khandeish and 
elsewhere, but more especially that competent agricultural com- 
missioners should be appointed to certain selected districts, in 
order that systematic efforts may be made to develope their capa- 
bilities and resources. Such commissioners should possess a 
knowledge of the language, some experience of native character, 
and be capable, with temper, zeal, and prudence, to exert a moral 
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influence oyer the ryots. Their duty should be to travel through 
their several districts, to give advice and as^stance to all parties 
who may be desirous of purchasing, growing, or preparing cotton 
for the market, to promote the extension and improvement of 
cotton cultivation, chiefly from exotic seed, and tp use all prac- 
ticable means to prevent adulteration and fraud. 

In this way your memorialists beheve that ignorance and in- 
difference would be overcome — that valuable instruction would 
be given— that better implements and a better system of husbandry 
would be introduced, and that while both the indigenous and 
exotic cotton of India would be improved, other agricultural pro- 
ducts would be incalculably benefited, and that by the gradual 
change which would be produced in the antiquated methods of 
cultivation, rice, sugar, tobacco, coffee, jute, linseed, and flax 
would share in the advantage, and the general progress and pros- 
perity of the country would be greatly promoted. 

Your memorialists beg, therefore, respectfully to urge the im- 
mediate adoption of the measures thus explained, and will, &c. 

(Signed) John Cheetham, President 

Edmund Ashworth, Vice-Presidents 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester, March 20th, 1866. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN 1867. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR STAFFORD HENRY NORTHCOTE, 
BART., C.B., M.P., HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth,-^ 

That your memorialists, in promoting an extended cultivation 
of cotton in other countries than the United States, have always 
directed special attention to India ; and though they have often 
been greatly disappointed in the result, yet they have never 
abandoned their hope of ultimate 'success. The large quantities 
of exotic seed which they have distributed in the three Presi- 
dencies, and the various experiments which they have made to 
obtain an improved quality, have all tended to confirm their con- 
fidence in the cotton-growing capabilities of India. Samples of 
the cotton produced firom New Orleans and Egyptian seed have 
been repeatedly received, which abundantly prove that with 
greater care and better methods of cultivation, and the persever- 
ing use of appropriate means, India might eventually be able to 
compete with America or any other country. 

The amount paid to India for cotton has increased from less 
than three millions and a-half in i860, to upwards of thirty-eight 
millions sterling in 1864; more than twenty-five millions were 
paid for Indian cotton in 1865, and upwards of twenty -five 
millions and a-quarter during the past year. The imports of 
cotton firom India for each of the five years immediately preced- 
ing the American war, and during the subsequent five years, with 
their money value, were as follows : — 
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FIVE YEARS BEFORE THE WAR BEGAN. 
Year. Imports. Official Value. 

1856 ' 463,000 Bales £3rS1^y3^9 

1857 680,500 „ 5»4S8,426 

1858 361,000 „ 2,970,518 

1859 510*700 ,y 3»938,995^ 

x86o 563*200 „ 3,373,614 

Amounting in the aggregate to the sum of ;^ 19,313,882, and 
averaging;^3,862,776 yearly. 

DURING THE NEXT FIVE YEARS. 
Year. Imports. Official Value. ' 

i86r 986,600 Bales £9A59ySS^ 

1862 1,072,439 „ 22,042,437 

1863 .... 1,223,700 „ ...... 34,700,661 

1864 1,399*500 „ 38,214,723 

1865 ...r 1,266,520 „ 25,005,856 

Being in the aggregate ;^i29,423,233, or upon the average 
^25,884,646 annually. The imports for the year 1866 amount 
to 1,847,770 bales, which realised ;^ 2 5,2 70,547 sterling. These 
facts make it clearly manifest that no means should be left untried 
to retain so important and valuable a trade* 

Your memorialists believe that it is of the utmost importance 
to have efficient and judicious superintendents and instructors of 
the ryots, and they have on previous occasions strongly u^ed 
upon the attention of the Indian Government the expediency of 
appointing well -qualified agricultural commissioners for ; the 
cotton-growing districts in India, in order that systematic effort?, 
may be made to develope their capabilities and resources. Tjhey 
could not doubt that such commissioners, having a knowledge of 
the language, and some acquaintance with native character, mustj^ 
if possessed of zeal and prudence, by their advice and assistance 
in procuring the best descriptions of seed and machinery, and by; 
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promoting better methods of cultivation, and in various other 
ways, greatly contribute to an extended growth of cotton, and a 
satisfactory improvement of the staple. 

Your memorialists have seen with satisfaction that one such 
commissioner has recently been appointed for the Central Pro- 
vinces and the Berars, and from the zeal and activity with which 
he has commenced his duties, they entertain a sanguine hope 
that good results will be obtained from his operations. They 
have also seen with pleasure the successful eflforts made by the 
Collector of Khandeish to improve the growth of cotton in that 
district by the introduction of seed from Berar, but they regret to 
find that a similar attempt at improvement in the Sholapoor 
districts, by the use of Khandeish seed, was frustrated for want 
of proper parties to receive and distribute it, after much labour 
and expense had been incurred. 

Your memorialists regard it as self-evident that if special means 
were required to enable the Southern planters of the United 
States to attain their pre-eminence as cotton growers, and if agri- 
cultural societies in England and other civilised countries are 
useful in promoting improvements, similar efforts must be still 
more necessary to accomplish like results in such a country as 
India. Fully convinced that the course already taken is well 
calculated to be in the highest degree beneficial, your memorialists 
beg most respectfully, but eamestiy, to recommend the appoint- 
ment of at least two more commissioners for districts in the 
Madras Presidency, including Coimbatore, and for Scinde with 
other adjacent parts in the north. 

Your memorialists have often ventured to urge the establish: 
ment of a Board of Public Works in India, for the express purpose 
of promoting the construction of roads, bridges, piers, docks, 
works of irrigation and navigation, and other means of facilitating 
intercoilrse and developing the industry of that vast dependency; 
and being deeply impressed with the advantages and pecuniary 
profit which such wprks would confer, they' again beg eamestiy to 
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recommend them. They are confident that great benefits would 
thus accrue, in which all branches of industry, as well as the 
Indian revenue, would largely participate. 
And your memorialists will, &c 

(Signed) John Cheetham, President. 

Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ May 24//^, 1867. 



MEMORIAL OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT IN 1869. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth, — 

That your memorialists, notwithstanding the renewed exertions 
of the United States since the close of the war, have still to de- 
plore the long-continued scarcity of cotton, s^nd the consequent 
losses and sufferings experienced by our manufacturers and the 
operatives dependent upon them for employment. There appears 
to be little probability that the production of cotton in America 
will, for many years to come, be adequate to the requirements of 
this and other countries, your memorialists, therefore, believe that 
India is the great source to which they must look for the enlarged 
supplies that are so urgently needed, and the best and speediest 
means of obtaining them is now engaging their anxious corisidera- 
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tion. The improvements already effected in the quality of Indian 
cotton, and the encouraging results of the efforts of a few zealous 
and intelligent men to extend the cultivation, seem to justify the 
conclusion that, with due exertion, very much more may be 
accomplished in the growth of cotton to the mutual advantage 
both of India and of this country. On previous occasions your 
memorialists have recommended increased means of irrigation 
and navigation, the construction of roads, bridges, piers, and 
docks to facilitate the transport and shipment §f cotton, and also 
the appointment of well-qualified commissioners in certain dis- 
tricts to give advice and assistance, to provide suitable seed and 
machinery, to promote improved methods of cultivation, and in 
various other ways to aid the ryots to extend the growth and im- 
prove the quaUty of their cotton, and, they gladly bear testimony 
to the beneficial results of the labours of Mr. Harry Rivett-Camac, 
the commissioner last appointed. Whilst retaining an undi- 
minished conviction of the value of these recommendations, your 
memorialists now desire especially to urge the adoption of the 
following measures as likely to be speedily effectual in securing an 
increased growth of cotton in India : — 

I. That the collectors in the chief cotton districts should be 
required and authorised to make it a part of their duty to promote 
an extended and improved cultivation of cotton in their respec- 
tive collectorates, and that they be instructed not only to ascertain 
2md report upon the best means of accomplishing the object 
desired, but to take such steps as they may consider best calcu- 
lated to be beneficial. The successful efforts of Mr. Ashbumer, 
collector of Khandeish, and his co-adjutors in producing cotton 
of a better quality and a higher value than had ever been grown 
before in that district, encourage your memorialists to hope that 
other collectors not less intelligent and zealous may be equally 
successful in increasing the quantity, and improving the quality, of 
the cotton grown in their several districts ; and some recognition 
of the services rendered by these gentlemen, either by pecuniary 
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remuneration or civil distmction, might judiciously be made by 
Govermnent 

2. Your memorialists recommend that in the districts of the 
Punjab, Sind, Guzerat, Hinghunghat, Berar, and the South 
Mahratta country, together with the cotton districts in the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bengal, Government should place under 
the care of the local officers a plot of land, of say ten or twenty 
acres, for the purpose of experimental cotton cultivation with 
exotic and selected indigenous seed, and various kinds of manure 
found to be successful in the Southern States of America. If this 
be conceded, your memorialists would appropriate the sum of 
£ I CO in each case, to be expended upon such experiments, in 
addition to the outlay by Government. In this way improved 
methods of cultivation, and* the use of implements and machinery 
for economising labour, may be brought under the notice of the 
ryots, and be productive of great benefit. 

3. Your memorialists having been informed that a model farm, 
on which similar experiments may be made, has been sanctioned by 
Government in Khandeish, under the direction of Mr. Ashburner, 
the collector, tJiey respectfully request permission to place a sum of 
money at his disposal, to be expended in the way he may think best 
for promoting the objects which your memorialists have in view. 

4. Your memorialists have recently had their attention directed 
to the practicabiHty of providing inexpensive means of irrigation, 
especially in Berar, together with two short railways, one of about 
seven miles, and the other five and a-half miles, to connect the 
great cotton marts of Kamgaum and Oomrawuttee with the Great 
India Peninsula main line, and they beg respectfully to recom- 
mend that these be authorised as speedily as possible. They are 
informed that Berar especially needs these two short railways, 
good macadamised roads, and a system of inexpensive irrigation 
works, which it is confidently anticipated would greatly tend to 
develope the resources of that district, and to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton. 
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' 5. Your memorialists are assured that larger supplies of cotton 
might be drawn from other districts suitable to its production, if 
better means of bringing it to market were available. With this 
view, your memorialists would especially recommend the com- 
pletion and extension of the following lines of railway, with such 
branches and macadamised roads as may be needed to give filll 
effect to the main lines, as means of communication with the 
cotton producing districts : — 

1. The completion of the Indus Valley line, by supplying " the 
missing link " from Kotree to Mooltan, to connect the Punjab 
systein of railway with the Sind railway and the port of Kurrachee. 

2. The completion of Lord Dalhousie's scheme of Trunk-line 
railways, by continuing the Bombay and Baroda line to Dejhi, 
with branches such as that from (r) Ahmedabad to Deesa ; (2) 
Ahmedabad to Veerumgaum and Wudwan, with a prospect of 
ultimate extension to the principal cotton ports of Guzemt and 
Kattywar. 

3. The formation of a line from the port of Karwar, on the 
Malabar coast, to Hooblee and Dharwar, with a view ultimately 
to afford direct railway communication between the port of 
Karwar and the districts where the excellent cotton of Dharwar 
and the South Mahratta country is now grown. 

6. Your memorialists believe that a most important reduction 
in the cost of bringing cotton to market might be made by im- 
proving the facilities which naturally exist in India for inland 
water carriage, and they would therefore recommend that each 
local administration in India should be invited to suggest means 
for giving practical effect to the principles which have been so 
ably laid down by Sir Arthur Cotton, and other engineers of great 
Indian experience, and which are so entirely in accordance with 
the practical results in America and elsewhere. 

Entertaining a decided conviction that the measures now re- 
commended to the attention of Government are practicable, and 
that their realisation is of the greatest importance to the interests 
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alike of Grea.t Britain and India, your memorialists beg respect- 
fully and earnestly to urge their adoption. 
And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

John Cheetham, President 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ March ind^ 1869. 



MEMORIAL TO THE INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT BY THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION IN 1870. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, HER MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. ' 

The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Association 
Sheweth, — 

1. That your memorialists are deeply concerned to learn that 
there is but little progress making in the development of the 
agricultural resources of India, especially in relation to an 
increased production of cotton. From the report brought by 
their secretary, just returned from India, who has had the 
opportunity of travelling through the cotton districts, and of 
conferring with the collectors, commissioners, and others 
upon the subject, they are confirmed in the conviction that 
had the proposal submitted to Government in theij; last 
memorial been carried out, viz., to employ the' collectors 
specifically in the way suggested for promoting and improving 
the cultivation of cotton, the anticipated results would have 
been realised. 

2. Your memorialists therefore again beg most earnestly to 
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recommend tha,t . the collector? in (he cottO;i> dist^cJi^. ^iixg 
the officers who have the po\^er and thq influence nc^ces^sa^y 
to secure real progress, should be expressly instructed to us^ 
the best means that can be devised to promote, th^, object 
desired. More particularly to. select a number of the most 
intelligent and best qualified native agriculturalists that can 
be found, to be first of all instructed at the model farms. and ; 
se6d gardens in improved methods of cultivation, and then to 
be employed under the collector's directions amongst tbef 
ryots, in advising and persuading them to adopt such measures, 
as are proved to be advantageous. In this way it is believe4 
that prejudices and objections would be overcome, thatxare 
would be taken in the selection of seed, that recourse will be 
had to deeper ploughing, to manure with irrigation, and that 
bejtter methods of cultivation would gradually be adopted to 
render the soil increasingly productive., . A native cultivator ; 
at Ahmedabad has just reported to your memorialists tha^ he 
estimates the yield firom his manured l^nd at 50 per cent* .. 
more than from the unmanured part. The successful efFoits 
of Mr. Shaw in Dharwar and of Mr. Ashbumer in IChand^jish 
clearly show how much can be accomplished by intelligent; 
and zealous collectors to promote and improve the cultivation, ^ 
of cotton in their several districts. Your memorialists hay<^ 
good reason to know that the collectors themselves, if furnished 
with competent assistants; are not averse to be employed in ; 
the way recommended, and in the absence of any middle , 
class, such as is found in the Southern States of Americ2^. , 
these officers are the only agents who can effectually influence 
the cultivators and secure the objects desired. In some cases 
the collectors might probably with advantage be provided with , , 
a steam plough, to be tried first on a model farm> and then to 
be lent to such ryots as may be willing either separately Or in. 
combination to use it, and whose holdings are sufficiently 
large for the purpose. . ; . .,.. . ;: j,. •: j 'l; •,; 
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; 5^ ' Your memorialists urgently recommend that the means 
which have been found successful in promoting and improv- 
ing the cultivation of cotton in other districts, should also 
be employed in the Punjab, the North-Westem Provinces,^ 
Bengal, and Madras, they think that the Cotton Commissioner 
for the Central Provinces and the Berars might now transfer 
his services with advantage to Bengal and Madras, especially 
as application for assistance has been received from the latter 
presidency, and that if a suitable commissioner were appointed 
for the North-Westem Provinces and the Punjab, the results 
could not fail to be in the highest degree beneficial. 

4. Your memorialists are of opinion that much benefit would 
arise from the establishment of small model farms for practi- 
cally teaching agriculture in connection with the normal and 
village schools which are largely attended by the children of 
the ryots. Such sm?dl farms under the supervision of the 
director of public instruction in each district would not only 
serve' to train up a more intelligent class of agriculturalists, 
but by attracting the attention of the khoonbies in each locality 
would be the means of bringing under their notice ^uch 
improved methods of cultivation as could there be seen in 
operation. Your memorialists hav^ reason to believe that 
such model farms as have already been established have 
proved of great utility, and they much regret to find that the 
funds necessary to their efficiency have in some cases been 
curtailed. They consider it to be of the highest importance 
that these farms should be well sustained. 

5. Your memorialists desire again, with increased earnest- 
ness, to recommend the speedy construction of the railways 
into the cotton districts urged upon the attention of Govern- 
ment in their last memorial, and which have already been 
sanctioned, and of roads, which are so much needed for the 
transport of pyroduce ; ajso that additional facilities for irriga- 
tion should be provided by means of loans to be raised in 
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this country. They are of opinion that local contributions 
for this purpose might be obtained if grants or loans were 
offered to a municipality or district, to provide wells and 
inexpensive works of irrigation, to make and repair the roads, 
bridge the nullahs, &c., in each district, and that such local 
expenditure, under local mariagement, would not only relieve 
( the Imperial treasury, but would reach wealthy natives who 
now evad^ the operation of a general income tax. 

6. Your memorialists are still of opinion that a Cotton 
'Frauds' Bill is a necessity, and, whilst they think that the one 
proposed by the Bombay legislative council is open to grave 
objection, and that its stringent clauses require modification, 
they recommend that it should be reconsidered and so altered 
and amended as to remove the objections urged so strongly 
against it, and to adapt it to the circumstances not only of 
the Bombay Presidency but of the other cotton growing dis- 
tricts of India. 

7. Your memorialists, who have frequently been represented 
as endangering an adequate supply of food by promoting an 
increased production of cotton in India, have been surprised 
to learn that an import duty upon wheat and flour from 
Australia and elsewhere exists, which is practically prohibitive, 
and to some extent increases the necessity of growing cereals 
where cotton might otherwise be cultivated. They therefore 
beg to suggest that'such duties as prevent the free importation 
of food should be at once repealed. In doing this they desire 
to state emphatically that they have never promoted the 
growth of cotton in India in any way that could in the 
slightest degree endanger the sustenance of the population, 
though this has been alleged both in Parliament and else- 
where. On the contrary, the tendency of the measures which 
your memorialists have advocated has always been to develope 
the agricultural resources of the country generally, and to 
increase the fertility of the soil with a view to the production 
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of larger crops of every description, leaving the ryot the option 
of growing cotton or any other produce that may pay him best. 
But they submit that wherever cotton is the niost profitable 
crop that can be grown, it is for the interest of the cultivator 
to be furnished by means of good roads and improved com- 
munications, with increased facilities for obtaining from every 
quarter adequate supplies of food. 

8. Your memorialists are constrained again with increased 
earnestness to press for the introduction of representatives of 
trade and commerce into the Indian Council. Their attention* 
has recently been drawn to this subject by the return ordered; 
by Parliament of the names, ages, dates of appointment, a.n(| 
other particulars of the present members of the Council of 
India, and the examination of that return convinces ytyt 
memorialists* more strongly than ever that the interests of 1 
Indian empire imperatively demand the change which tlj 
advocate. It is to them manifest that men who have fori 
most part been so long absent from India as is shown in <t! 
return, and who when there spent their lives in services wh| 
had little or no connection with the trade and commer 
the country, cannot in the nature of things adequately rep 
sent these great interests which from year to year have 
increasing in magnitude and importance. They therefore I 
most respectfully to urge that this recommendation 
receive early attention. ^ • 

g. Your memorialists are of opinion that the rapid progress 
which America is making in the production of cotton, by 
means of fertilisers and improved methods of cultivation, 
renders it indispensably necessary that no practicable efforts 
should be neglected for promoting the growth of cotton in 
India. The danger of losing so valuable a trade, worth at the 
present moment about twenty millions sterling, is imminent, 
and demands the immediate adoption of all suitable measures 
to ensure its preservation and permanence. 
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Your memorialists, therefore, beg with renewed earnestness 
to urge their recommendations upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, and will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) John Cheetham, President. 

Edmund Ash worth, Vice-Presidents 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ May 12th, 1870. 



PETITION OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IN 1871. 

The following petition frpm the Association in favour of 
measures for the further development of the great dormant 
resources of British India was presented to the House of 
Commons, April 27th, 187 1, by Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. 

TO THE honourable THE COMMONS OF GR^AT BRITAIN ANI> 
IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The Petition of the Cotton Supply Association 
Humbly sheweth, — 

I. That this Association was established in the year 1857, 
for the purpose of promoting the cultivation of cotton in all 
countries where the climate and soil were adapted to its growth. 
At that period the cotton trade of Great Britain was dependent 
upon the slave-grown cotton of America for three-fourths 
of its supply, and from this cause during the civil war in that 
country the sufferings of the cotton operatives were greatly 
aggravated. That your petitioners in the prosecution of their 
work have from the first and continuously directed special 
attention to India. 
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2. That when your petitioners began their labours the agri- 
cultural operations of India and the means of transport were 
extremely defective ; the ryots were oppressed with debt, 
without enterprise or the means of improvement ; the cotton 
produced was of the most inferior description, and sent 
forward in so adulterated a condition as to meet with no 
favour except in times of scarcity. That through the exertions 
of your petitioners, and the prevalence of high prices, the 
growth of cotton in India has so far increased that whereas the 
quantity imported into England in 1858, 1859, and i860 — ^the 
three years preceding the American war — only averaged 477,804 
bales annually, the imports in each of the last three years have 
amounted to an average of 1,337,315 bales; whilst in quality 
and condition there has been considerable improvement. The 
great benefit which India has derived from this trade is shoWn 
by the fact, that whereas the average value of the cotton 
imported from that country during each of the eight years 
immediately preceding the American war did not exceed three 
<md a half millions sterling, the average amount annually paid 
to India during the last eight years is about twenty-three millions 
sterling, being. during that period an aggregate increase in the 
value of this trade of upwards of one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling, 

3. That your petitioners at the commencement of their 
efforts submitted a proposal to the East India Companj and the 
Government, to establish a Board of Works in each presidency 
for the purpose of providing roads, bridges, piers, harbours, 
canals, and means of irrigation, which were then most urgently 
needed to encourage the production and to facilitate the trans- 
port of the produce of the soil ; and that subseqtiently these and 
other measures including the construction of railways, the 
establishment of model farms, the appointment of cotton com- 
missioners in the several presidencies, and the employment of 
skilled gardeners, were repeatedly pressed upon the^ttentipn 
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of Government, in the hope that before America could regain 
the ascendancy as a cotton producing country, India mig^t be 
enabled to secure the permanent possession of so important 
and valuable a trade. 

4. That your petitioners, whilst gladly acknowledging the 
great benefits resulting from the recent efforts which have 
been made, especially from the establishment of model farms 
and the introduction of skilled gardeners, have nevertheless 
often had to deplore the difficulty and delay experienced in 
obtaining the adoption of measures calculated to promote 
agricultural improvements, by means of which India might 
now be better prepared to encounter competition with America 
in her vigorous efforts to regain the ascendancy in the cotton 
markets of Europe. 

5. That your petitioners are, therefore, deeply anxious that 
measures of proved utility should b^ carried out to the fullest 
oxtent without further delay, and especially that simple and 
ready means of irrigation should be provided, by the restora- 
tion of old tanks, by encouraging local efforts to raise money 
for this object, as well as other improvements, to be supple- 
mented by Government grants, and by all other practicable 
methods. They have reason to fear that these have been 
neglected, even at the risk of producing famine in some cases, 
for the sake of large and costly schemes, recjuiring much time 
and money for their completion. The urgent necessity for 
facilities of irrigation to increase the fertility of the soil and 
to secure larger crops of grain and other products has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 

6. That your petitioners have been much disappointed that 
a Department of Agriculture in each presidency, so often 
advocated both in India and at horiie, has not yet been 
organised and brought into operation. Under the direction 
of such a department the use of improved implements of 
agriculture would be promoted, and a higher and more careful 
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letiliivktioh of the soil would be stimulated — a result not only 
beiieficial to the increased production of cotton, but of all 
itgricultufal products, thereby elevating the social condition of 
the ryot and increasing his ability to contribute to the taxation 
of the country. 

'7.^ That your petitioners deeply regret the continued absence 

from the Indian Council of the representatives of trade and 

commerce, and they are still of opinion that those great 

Interests will never be adequately cared for until individuals 

practically acquainted with them shall become members of the 

Board entrusted with the administration of Indian affairs. 

8. Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly pray your Honourable 

House to take such steps as may be deemed expedient 

for the speedy establishment, in each presidency in 

' India, of a Board of. Works, to act in connection with 

local measures recently authorised, for the formation of 

a Department of Agriculture, and for the introduction 

of commercial representatives into the Indian Council. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

, Signed for and on behalf of the Cotton Supply Association, 

John Cheetham, President. 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President- 
IsAAC Watts, Secretary. 
Mamhester^ April 26th, 1871. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SULTAN OF 
TURKEY, PRESENTED AT BUCK- 
INGHAM PALACE ON HIS VISIT 
TO LONDON IN 1867. 

to HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE SULTAN, ABDUL AZIZ KHAN. 

May it please your Majesty, — 

The Cotton Supply Association of Manchester hails with 
much satisfaction your Majesty's visit to this country, and 
desires to express the high sense entertained of the honour 
conferred upon the Association in granting this interview. 
The Association gladly embraces the opportunity gratefully 
to acknowledge the lively interest which has uniformly been 
taken by your Majesty and your Majesty's Government in the 
objects which it seeks to promote, and is much gratified to 
entertain the assurance that those objects have not failed to 
secure your Majesty's personal notice and encouragement. 

In seeking to procure supplies of cotton* from other sources 
than the United States, the Association has always looked 
with confidence and hope to the country under your Majesty's, 
sway, believing that it possesses vast capabilities which 
might be made available for the cultivation of a staple so 
important to the manufacturing industry of Great Britain^ 
and which formerly yielded so much profit to the Ottoman 
empire. This confidence has been fully justified by the 
various experiments which, at the suggestion of the Associa- 
tion, have for several years been carried on in different parts 
of your Majesty's dominions. 

The supplies obtained during the prevalence of the American 
war, and the consequent period of scarcity, were most season* 
able, and tended in some degree to mitigate the distress 
experienced in the manufacturing districts of England. Tb^ 
importance of these supplies is shown by the fact that the^ 
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quantity of cotton imported into England from your MajeBty*s ' 
dominions, which in 1862 was only 41,212 cwts., continued 
steadily to increase, until in 1865 it reached upwards of 
223,000 cwts., exclusive of the quantity exported to other 
countries. 

The Association, believing that at the close of the war 
America would again enter the cotton market, and that the 
inferior production of other countries would be placed at great 
disadvantage, deemed it to be highly important to encourage 
and assist every possible effort at improvement, and earnestly 
recommended the extensive use of American seed. Your 
Majesty's Govemment,^ acting upon the advice thus tendered, 
requested the aid of the. A'ssociation in obtaining large 
quantities of this seed, and many hundred tons were ac- 
cordingly procured by its agents, and at your Majesty's cost 
gratuitously distributed through the different cotton- growing 
districts in the Ottoman empire. The result has been highly 
gratifying, and the cotton thus grown from American seed 
realised during the past season nearly as high a price as that 
of the United States. The Association feels confident that 
your Majesty will continue to encourage these and similar 
efforts at improvement, which cannot fail to be alike beneficial 
to this country and to your Majesty's subjects. 

The Association has observed with admiration the wisdom 
shown by your Majesty in the selection of judicious officers to 
carry into effect the measures devised for extending the 
growth of cotton, and has never failed to appreciate highly the 
value of those measures. Amongst these may be specially 
noticed the grant of uncultivated lands belonging to the State, 
rent-free for cotton plantations, their exemption from all taxes 
for a period of five years, the admission of all implements and 
machines required for cotton cultivation free from import 
duties, the commutation of tithes, and the liberal distribution 
of seed. The concessions also made by your Majesty's 
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Government in the reduction of import duties upon the pro* 
duce and manufactures of Great Britain indicate a wise 
solicitude to maintain a close and intimate relation with this 
country, which cannot but prove mutually advantageous. 
The great increase which has taken place in Turkey, in com- 
parison with other countries, in the consumption of English 
cotton manufactures, is a gratifying proof of the favourable 
condition of your Majesty's subjects. 

The Association has learnt with satisfaction that im- 
mediately preceding your Majesty's departure for Europe, a 
law was promulgated granting to foreigners further rights in 
holding real property in the Ottoman empire, a measure 
which, if fully carried into operation, will doubtless be highly 
beneficial, and will enlist foreign capital and enterprise in the 
development of the resources of your Majesty's dominions. 

The Association can see no reason to anticipate, for many 
years to come, such an abundant production of cotton in 
America as should in any degree discourage its cultivation in 
other countries, and is firmly convinced that the cotton- 
growing capabilities of the Ottoman empire may be developed 
to the fullest extent with great advantage to your Majesty's 
subjects. The Association earnestly hopes that the wise 
course already adopted, which was commenced before the 
American war, may still be pursued, and begs to assure your 
Majesty that the hearty co-operation and assistance of the 
Association will always be at your Majesty's command. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 

John Cheetham, President. 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ yuly 15M, 1867. 
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Address to the viceroy of 
egypt, presented at dudley 
house on his visit to london 

IN 1867. 

TO HIS HIGHNESS MOHAMED ISMAIL PASHA, VICEROY OF EGYPT 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

May it please your Highness, — 

The Cotton Supply Association rejoices to see your High- 
ness a visitor in this country, and deeply sensible of the 
honour conferred by your Highness in granting this interview, 
desires gratefully to acknowledge the interest which your High- 
ness has manifested in the objects of the Association, and to 
express the great satisfaction whidi the important and success- 
ful efforts made by your Highness and your predecessors to 
extend and improve the cultivation of cotton in Egypt have 
afforded. The additional supplies thus obtained became of signal 
service during the cotton famine, and tended greatly to mitigate 
the distress experienced by the operatives of Lancashire. 

When the American war interrupted the flow of cotton 
from the United States, it became of great consequence ta 
procure from other sources the raw material required for the 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain. Next to India, 
attention was naturally directed to Egypt, as the country 
most capable of speedily increasing the production of cotton,, 
and results have fully justified the confidence and hopes that 
were entertained. The official returns show that the quantity 
of cotton imported into England from your Highness's 
dominions has increased from 365,108 hun\iredweights in 
1861, to 1,578,912 hundredweights in 1865, whilst the money 
value of these imports has advanced until the maximum 
reached was no less than £14,300,507 sterling. The imports 
from Egypt last year were less than in the previous year, a 
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result which may partly be attributed to the apprehension 
entertained that America would at the close of the war at 
once regain the monopoly of the cotton market, and occasion 
a considerable reduction in price. The Association, however, 
fully believes that America will not for some time to come be 
able to grow cotton to the same extent,, nor at so low a price, 
as before the war ; and therefore desires most respectfully to 
urge upon the attention of your Highness the importance of 
continuing to encourage an increased growth of cotton in Egypt. 
The Association gladly bears its testimony to the superior 
character of the cotton grown in your Highnesses dominions, 
and entertains a firm conviction that its still further cultivation 
will prove to be an additional source of wealth and prosperity. 

The Association has from time to time witnessed, with 
much satisfaction, the^ enlightened measures adopted by your 
Highness to e2(;tend and improve the production of cotton. 
Amongst these m;ay be enumerated the exemption of unculti- 
vated lands from State contributions if devoted to cotton, the 
grant of a large quantity of Egyptian cotton sefed for distribu- 
tion throughout the Ottoman dominions, the liberal concessions 
made to encourage the use of steam ploughs and improved 
agricultural implements, and better machinery for cleaning 
and' preparing the qotton for market; and, still further, the 
useful example afforded in your Highnesses private estates of 
improved methods of cultivation. 

The Association regarded with deep sympathy and sorrow 
the calamity which befel your Highness's subjects during the 
prevalence of the grievous murrain, so .destructive to the 
cattle of Egypt, which entailed so much loss, and occasioned 
for a time a diminished production of cotton. The rapid and 
extensive introduction of machinery, and efficient means of 
irrigation which followed, not only tended speedily to repair 
the injury, but to prevent a like visitation should it ever again 
occur from being equally disastrous. • 
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The Association is most anxious that a close and intimate 
relation should be maintained between this country and your 
Highnesses dominions, and believing that this will be pro- 
moted by a still further development of the cotton-growing 
culpabilities of Egypt, earnestly hopes that your Highness 
will continue the saiwe wim t smi i im i gftl i ii dhitei itMiih *kaye 
already been so successful. The Association rejoices to have 
the opportunity of assuring your Highness that any co-opera- 
tion and assistance which it may be possible to render will be 
most gladly and heartily aiforded, in the prosecution of an 
object so well calculated to be mutually beneficial to this 
country and your Highnesses dominions. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 

John Cheetham, Presfident. 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ yidy loM, 1867. 



MEMORIAL OF THE COTTON SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF EGYPT IN 1870. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ISMAIL PASHA, KHEDIVE AND VICEROY 
OF EGYPT AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

May it please your Highness, — The Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation, in endeavouring to procure from various quarters the 
raw material required by English manufacturers, have always 
regarded Egypt as one of the most promising and satisfactoiy 
sources of supply. The large exports furnished in the year 
1865, amounting to upwards of 400,000 bales, or 2,400,000 
cantars, encouraged the hope that there would continue to be 
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a steady increase in the production of cotton in Egypt, until 
' something like a million of bales might ultimately be obtai<Md» 
The Association has observed, however, with much regret 
and disappointment, that instead of the anticipated increase 
there has been a gradual decline in the supply of Egyptian 
cotton, the export of last year not exceeding 245,000 bales, or 
1,470,000 cantars, whilst at the same time the quality has so 
far deteriorated that it is not now in as much favour as 
formerly. The Association therefore desires to submit to the 
consideration of your Highness some measures which it is 
hoped may contribute to extend the growth and to imprpve 
the quality of Egyptian cotton. A careful selection of seed 
foT sowing, which has been one chief cause of the superiority 
of American cotton, is of pre-eminent importance. This great 
object, together with the introduction of the best methods of 
agriculture, and of the implements calculated to economise 
labour, would, it is believed, be secured if your Highness were 
to employ one or more experienced and well qualified cotton 
Commissioners, who should be entrusted with adequate power 
'16 carry out such plans as it may be considered desirable to 
'adopt. If this were done first upon your Highness's estates 
with satisfactory results, the example presented could not fail 
to attract attention, and to encourage the general use of similar 
methods of improvement, which it would be the duty of the 
commissioners thus employed to promote by every means in 
their power. If special care were taken to sow only the best 
seed, and to prevent the intermixture of different varieties, if 
the seed of different districts were occasionally interchanged, 
and fresh Sea Island seed were from time to time introduced, 
there can be no doubt that crops of a better quality would be 
grown, and that the enhanced value would more than defray 
any additional expense that might be incurred. 

The Association is encouraged to recommend this measure 
to the special consideration of your Highness by the gratifying 
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results which have been obtained through the labours of 
(jovemment officers charged with the duty of promoting the 
extension and improvement of cotton cultivation in India. 
Considerable progress has been made wherever tlie ryots or 
cotton growers have been induced to exercise care in the 
selection of the seed for sowing, to turn up the soil to a 
greater depth, to use fertilisers now extensively employed in 
America, and to have recourse to the best agricultural implci- 
ments which could be obtained. Much patient and persevering 
labour is required to persuade a race so little inclined to try 
fresh expedients, but wh-en the value of such has been shown 
by model farms and direct instruction, the desired changes 
have gradually been adopted. It is presumed that similar 
efforts would be equally successful in your Highnesses 
dominions, and it is respectfully but urgently suggested that 
such should be tried. 

The strenuous exertions which America is now making tp. 
secure a monopoly of the cotton trade, renders it increasingly 
important that other competing countries should neglect np 
practicable means of securing a share in so valuable a brancji, 
of industry. - 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 

John Cheetham, President. 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester, Oct&ber 315/, 1870. 
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REPRESENTATION MADE BY THE 
COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION TO 
THE OTTOMAN GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH THE TURKISH AMBAS- 
SADOR IN 1870. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY MUSURUS PASHA, TURKISH AMBASSADOR, 

LONDON. 

Sir, — ^The Council of the Cotton Supply Association 
having recently had their attention directed to the state of 
cotton cultivation in the Ottoman empire, desire to obtain the 
assistance of your Excellency for the purpose of bringing 
under the consideration of the Imperial Government some of 
the causes which appear to have retarded progress and the 
measures which might be advantageously adopted. The 
successful efforts to increase the production of cotton which 
were made during the scarcity occasioned by the American 
civil war, and the encouragement then afforded by the 
Imperial Government, seemeid to justify the assurance that so 
profitable a trade would continue to be fostered and become 
still further extended. Much disappointment has consequently 
been experienced that this expectation has not been realised, 
and that notwithstanding the long prevalence of hi^ prices 
there has been no marked increase in the growth of cotton in 
Turkey. It is therefore respectfully suggested to the Imperial 
Government — 

I. That it would be conducive to real and permanent pro- 
gress if one or more well qualified cotton commissioners were 
appointed, with adequate powers to introduce the best methods 
of cultivation, especially such as have been found of great 
advantage in the United States, to see to the careful selection 
of seed for sowing, to promote drainage when such may be 
required, the use of fertilisers, the introduction of agricultural 
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implements calculated to economise labour, and to adopt all 
practicable methods for extending and.improvin^the growth of 
cotton. The constant supervision of such officials, an4 the 
presentation of periodical reports to Government of their 
operations, and the results, could not fail to ensure the perse- 
vering use of the best means of developing the agricultural 
resources of the country, and of securing a larger and improved 
growth of cotton. 

2. The Association is encouraged to recommend this 
n^easure to the special consideration of the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the gratifying results which have been obtained 
through the labours of Government officers charged with the 
duty of promoting the extension and improvement of cotton 
cultivation in India. Considerable progress has been made , 
wherever the ryots or cotton growers have been induced to ^ 
exercise care in the selection of the seed for sowing, to turn 
up the soil to a greater depth, to use fertilisers now extensively 
employed in America, and to have recourse to the best agri--, 
cultural implements which could be obtained. Much patient , 
and persevering labour is required to persuade a race so little 
inclined to try fresh expedients, but when the value of such 
has been shown by model farms and direct instruction, the 
desired changes have gradually been adopted. It is presumed 
that similar efforts would be equally successful in the Ottoman 
dominions, and it is respectfully but urgently suggested that . 
such should be tried. 

3. .Having been informed that the present vexatious method, 
of levying tithes and the want of roads are found to be serious 
impediments, it is earnestly recommended that measures 
should be taken for providing the necessary roads as speedily 
as possible, and especially that such an alteration should be 
made in the present mode of collecting the tithes, or that 
they should be so commuted as would encourage the exten- 
sive use of American or New Orleans seed. Since this kind 
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of cotton ripens gradually, and requires to be gathered from 
day to day as it comes to maturity, the delay occasioned by 
the present tithe system is productive of serious loss to the 
■cultivatpri and prevents the general use of this most desirable 
and profitable description of seed. 

4. Complaints having been made that fraudulent practices 
in packing and preparing cotton for market have been intr6- 
duced, and are becoming increasingly prevalent, some of which 
were recently brought under the notice- of His Excellency,, the 
Governor-General of the Velayet of Syria, by the principal 
European merchants at Beyrout, it is most earnestly recom- 
mended that stringent measures should be at once adopted 
to remedy an evil so sure to inflict serious damage on the 
cotton trade of Turkey. 

These suggestions are dictated by a sincere desire that 
Turkey should obtain an increased share of the cotton trade, 
and now that America is making such strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts to recover the ascendancy formerly possessed, 
it is of the highest importance that other competing countries 
should make all practicable exertions to secure permanently 
80 valuable a branch of industry. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 

John Cheetham, President. 
Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester^ October ^ist, 1870. 
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REPRESENTATIONS -SUBMITTED TQ 
THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT. BY 
THE COTTON SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 

IN 1870. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY SENHOR ALMEIDA AREAS, BRAZILIAN 
MINISTER, LONDON. 

Your Excellency,— The council of the Cotton Supply 
Association have witnessed with satisfaction th6 increased 
production of cotton in the empire of Brsizil, and now that the 
war so long maintained has been happily brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, it is thought to be a suitable time for 
respectfully submitting to the Imperial Government the im- 
portance of taking such steps as may be calculated to develope 
still further the cotton growing capabilities of the empire, and 
to improve the commercial relations existing with Great 
Britain. 

It is a gratifying fact that Ihe highly-gifted province of Sad 
Paulo, which for the last twenty years has been producing 
coffee of a very superior quality in the Brazilian market, has 
during the last five or six years begun to export bale cotton 
for the first time in its history, and that Santos cotton brought 
by steamers running regularly between that port and Liver- 
pool, now holds a distinguished place in the English markets. 
Your Excellency is aware that other Brazilian provinces have 
also been greatly benefited by the increased attention given to 
cotton cultivation, and that if this branch of industry were 
duly fostered, it would speedily become one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of commerce and its attendant wealth which Brazil 
caii ever hope to possess. 

The council beg respectfully to direct the attention of the 
Imperial Government to the importanee of providing increased 
means of communication by roads and railways, with coUa- 
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teral branches to the outlying districts, so that the unemployed 
population may be induced to enter into agricultural pursuits 
by the facilities afforded to them for sending their produce to 
market with every assurance of profitable results. It is stated 
that this would be of great advantage to the districts of Sorro- 
caba and Porto Feliz, in the province of Sao Paulo. 

The council venture also to call the attention of the Imperial 
Government to the export duty now weighing heavily upon 
the cotton grower, which is not only opposed to all true 
political economy, but has a tendency to check the production 
of any article sold in competition with the produce of other 
foreign countries. Such an export duty may in some very 
exceptional case be necessary as a source of revenue, but 
should it be so in Brazil it may be worth the consideration of 
the Imperial Government whether to foster and promote a 
domestic industry so calculated to enrich and improve the 
heme population, some temporary modification, if not the 
abolition, of the export duty upon cotton might not be prac- 
ticable and beneficial. 

The council desire also to suggest that every facility should 
. be afforded to the growth of cotton in the empire of Brazil by 
promoting the improved systems of cultivation now in practice 
in the United States, viz., the employment of manures called 
fertilisers, and the use of agricultural implements calculated 
to economise labour, so that should the price of cotton decline 
this may be as much as possible counterbalanced by the 
reduced cost of production. The Imperial Government may 
rest assured that any information or assistance that it may be 
in the power of the Cotton Supply Association to afford will 
be gladly rendered. 

The council have much cause to regret the injury occasioned 
to Brazilian cotton by the machinery used to clean and pre- 
pare it for market. The effect of employing saw gins for this 
purpose has been very seriously to depreciate the value of the 
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cotton, and to cause it to be regarded with less fav<>ar than 
fonnerly by English spinners and manufacturers. Long 
stapled cotton is greatly damaged by the action of the saw in 
ginning, and oug^t in all cases to be cleaned by the Macarthy 
or roller gin. The inducement to use the saw gin rather than 
the Macarthy gin -arises from the fact that a larger quantity 
of cotton can be cleaned by the former machine within a given 
space of time, but this apparent advantage is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the loss in value in the Liverpool market of 
saw ginned cotton, as compared with Macarthy or roller 
ginned. This difference in value has been as much as 2d. and 
even 4d. per lb., whilst the manufacturers will not take saw 
ginned Brazilian cotton when it is possible to- obtain any 
other description of cotton competing with Brazilian, such as 
Egyptian, which is entirely cleaned by the Macarthy gin. 
The short stapled cotton grown from American seed in Sao 
Paulo among other provinces, and Minas Geraes, does not 
sustain so much injury from the use of saw gins as the longer 
stapled Brazilian cotton, but this kind of gin in all cases 
damages the fibre. 

The council trust that your Excellency will have the good- 
ness to convey these representations and suggestions to the 
Imperial Government. They are dictated by an earnest 
desire to render the existing relations between the empire of 
Brazil and this country more intimate and beneficial to all 
parties* — ^We have the honour to be, your Excellency's most 
obedient servants, 

(Signed) John Cheetham, President. 

Edmund Ashworth, Vice-President. 
Isaac Watts, Secretary. 
Manchester y July 20th, 1870. 
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TRADE " ^^ WARK. 

o. B. a CO. 

«RIFFITHS, • BETTISOM, 4c CO.'S 

IMPERIAL SUGAR & COTTON MANURE, 

Also for Bice, Coffee, Tea, Tobacco, &c. 

This manure is manufactured specially for the above crops; the established rule being 
strictly adhered to, viz., supplying back to the soil those elements which the plant extracts 
from It, and at the came time having due regard to the proper balancing of the con- 
stituents, so that the stimulating properties shall not be in excess of its fertilizing qualities, 
as is the case with Peruvian Guano smd Sulphate of Ammonia; these latter-named 
Manures, it is found, although stimulating the Sugar Cane and i>roducing luxuriant 
growth, do not supply some of the most important elements of nutrition, but the mere 
vegetable growth of the Cane, without the proper yield of saccharine matter, which the 
plant is capable of producing, and at the same time exhausting the soil, by returning to it 
only the Nitrogen, leaving the Phosphates, Potash, and other elements to be extracted 
annually >by the plant, and m course of time the land becomes barren and sterile. This . 
result is now developing itself in many places, owing to the continual application of strong 
stimulants. Our Imperial JHamire i? manufactured expressly for the above crops. 
It contains sufficient Ammonia, in the form of fixed Salts, to stimulate vegetation as tar 
as is desirable, and being in that form will not be evaporated by heat, but will attract the 
moisture from the night dews, and supply the plant during the day. It is rich in Phos- 
phates in the most available form, as also Potash and other necessary ingredients, each in 
the correct proportion for plant nutrition. Its action is iherefore one of equal and regular 
feeding. Canes and plants grown from it are developed in all their functions in healthy 
proportion. No irregular and weak expansion of tissue is created at the expense of the 
quality and strength of vital sap, or the ripening and maturity of the plant out of its due 
season, but producing the maximum quantity of rich juice, yielding the largest per centage . 
of crystallizable sugar. 

Owing to the concentrated form in which we send out the IMPERIAL MANURE, there 
is an important saving in freight. For full particulars apply to 

GRIPPITHS, BETTISON, & COMPANY, 

GUANO MERCHANTS & MANURE MANUFACTURERS, 

Phoapho PeniTlan Onano. liHTSRPOOIi* 

(Manures prepared for every description of Crop.) 

Report of Professor Voelcker, doniulting Chemist to the Agricultural 
Society of England on the Imperial Manure. 

AnAlytical Laboratory, zz, Salisbury Square. 
GbntlBiibm, London, B.C., January 7th, Z871. 

I have made a careful analysis of the IMPERIAL SUGAR CANE MANURE which 
you sent me for examination. 

This Msmure you will observe contains a very high per centage of soluble phosphates, 
about 25 per cent, of sulphate of ammonia, and an appreciable amount of salts of potash. 

It is in a dry, finely-prepared condition, and contains only z per cent, of insoluble matter. 

It is unauestionably a very valuable and highly concentrated manure, and in my opinion 
well calculated to i>roduce a large increase of Sugar Cane without deteriorating the land 
like purely ammoniacal Manures, and I have no doubt it will meet witli;practical success by 
sugar planters who give it a fair trial, and will be found very efficacious as a General 
Manure for Cotton, Rice, and other crops. 

This Manilrc being both rich in soluble phosphates and in ammonia will be found valu- 
able as a General Manure for Agricultural produce. 

Yours faithfully, 
Messrs. Griffiths, Bettison, & Co., Liverpool. AUOUfilTITS TOBIiCKBR* 
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COTTON PRESSES. 



MESSRS. OMMANNEY & TATHAM, 



LATE 



HOXXTLEBaE & OMMANNEIY, 

ENGINEERS, ADELPHI STREET, SALFORO, MANCHESTER, 

MAKERS OP 

HYDRAULIC GOHON OR HAY PACKING PRESSES, 

With R. & O.'s Improved Baling Box, by which time is saved. 

sciuBir coTToir or hat PACKime pri:88c:s. 

For extracting Oil from Cotton Seed and Linseed. 

HYDRAULIC PRESS PUMPS, 

To work by hand or power. 

Cotton Otmiiniip Factories supplied, complete, with Engines, Boilers* 

ShafUng, Pulleys, Colnmns, Straps, Gins, &c. 

MACHINES FOE PMCHINa BALINa HOOPS. 

MAKERS OF ASHCROFT'S PATENT REYOLYINQ COTTON BALING PRESS ^BOXES. 
For Feeding Boilers, Irrigation, and Pumping out of Mines. 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS OF EVERY FORM. 

IMFBOVED FIBE ENGINES. 
Brass and Iron Talres, and Taps of all descriptions* 

STEAM CRANES, Y^HARF CRANES, AND TRAVELLING CRANtS Of ALL SIZES. 
Babbit's and Dewrance'a Patent Anti-Mction Metals, 

FELTING .FOB BOILERS AND STEAM PIPES. 

Booflng Felt, &ce» Brass and Iron Calender Bowls* 

SOLE MAKERS OF ASHCROFT'S PATENT COMPOUND BALING PRESS, 

With the Patent Revolving Boxes. This Press will turn out 125 Bales in Ten Hours. 

WATER POWER ENGINES AND PUMPS, 

Driven by Water Power, on Messrs. Lonsdal/: sind Pce^e's Patent. , 

R. & O. Sole Licensees. ^ _ 
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DOBSQN & BARLOW, 

KAY STREET WORKS, 

BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 




These Gins differ from all others in using Two Cylinders of Saws 
instead of One. They run lighter, clean faster, and make a finer sample 
than the ordinary Gin with one set of saws. With ^ Sixty Saws they can 
gin 2,50Q to 3,000 lbs. of clean cotton per day; other sizes in proportion. 
These Machines have a Patent Fan, strongly recommended, dispensing 
with the use of a Lint Room. 

ALSO MAEEBS OF THE PATENT 

"KNIFE-ROLLER" 

COTTON GIN. 

These Gins are made from lain. to 4oin. wide. They clean all varieties 
of cotton without breaking the seed or injuring the fibre, and when tested 
by the quality and quantity of their work, are found to be the best yet offered 
to the public. A very large number of these Gins are now at work, giving 
the highest satisfaction. 

FOR PRICES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 

Messrs. Dobson and. Barlow, 

-A.t tlieir llVorlcs as alboire. 

M 
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MACARTHY COTTON GINS, 



MANUPACTURXD BY 



PLAH BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED, 
HAETFOED WOEKS, OLDHAM. 



These Machines are adapted for Giimlng American and every other 

description of Cotton with hard or woolly seeds. They separate the 

seeds without crushing them or in any way injuring the fibre. 

FJL.T:EM5rT 

DOUBLE-ACTION MACARTHY COHON GIN, 

With Patent Self-feeding Apparatus, 4oin. wide, for Power, adapted for Short Stapel 
Cotton, as East India, Smyrna, &c. 

SINGLE- ACTION MACARTHY COHON GIN, 

With Patent Self-feeding Apparatus, 4oin. wide, for Power, specially constructed for Long 
Staple Cottons, as Egyptian, Sea Island, &c. 

DOUBLE-ACTION MACARTHY COHON GIN, 

With Patent Self-feeding Apparatus, I2in. wide, to Work by Hand, intended for localities 
where Power is not available, and suitable for either Long or Short Staple Cottons. 

IMPROVED OPENING MACHINE; 

For Gleaning and Opening the Seed Cotton before Ginning. 

It is particularly recommended for Short Staple Cotton with hard bolls, as Surat, 
Smyrna, &C., and will be found very efifective in freeing the fibre from particles of husk, 
leaC and other impurities. One Machine is sufficient to supply ten 4oin. power Gins. 

N.B.— The Patent Feeders can be supplied without difficulty to any of P. B. & Co.'s 
Gins constructed on the former principle of hand-feeding, some hundreds of the apparatus 
having been supplied to different factories in Egypt, &c., to be attached to old Machines. 
By the application of this apparatus, the production is increased at least 20 per cent., and 
an important saving is effected in labour, as Six of these Machines can be attended to by 
one person, while the Hand-fed Gins require an attendant to each. 



FOR PRICES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 

PLATT BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED, 

HARTFORD WORKS, OLDHAM, ENGLAND. 
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